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WRITTEN IN IMITATION OF TIE MANNER OF CERVANTES 
BY HENRY FIELDING 
CHAPTER tf. 

Of writing Lives in general, and particularly 
of Pamela; with aword by the by of Colley 
Cibber and others. 

It is a trite but true observation, that exam- 
ples work more forcibly on the mind than pre- 
cepts: and if this be just in what is odiovs and 
blameable, it is more strongly so in what is 
amiable and praiseworthy, Here emulation 
most effectually operates upon us, and inspires 
our imitation in an irresistible manner. A good 
man therefore is a standing lesson to all his ac- 
quaintance, and of far greater use in that nar- 
row circle than a good book, 

But as it ofien happens that the best men are 
but little known, and consequently cannot ex- 
tend the usefulness of their examples a great 
way, the writer may be called in aid to spread 
their history further, and to present the amiable 


pictures to those who have not the happiness of 
knowing the originals; and so, by communi- 
cating such valuable patterns to the world, he 


may, perhaps, do a more extensive service to 
mankind than the person whose life originally 
afforded the pattern. 

In this light | have always regarded those 





biographers, who have recorded the actions of 
great and worthy persons of both sexes. Not 
to mention those ancient writers which of late! 


days are little read, being written in ot 


he had any ancestors before this, we must leave 
to the opmion of our curious reader, finding 
nothing of sufficient certainty torely on. How- 
ever, we cannot omit imecrtmg an epitaph 
which an ingenious friend of ours hath com- 
municated: 

Stay, traveller, for anderneath this pew 

Lies fast asleep that merry man, Andrew: 

When the last day's great sun shall gild the ekies, 

Then he shall from his tomb get up and rise. 

Be merry, while thou canst; for surely thou 

Shall shortly be as sad as he is now. 

The words are almost out of the stone with an- 
tiquity. But it is needless to observe, that 
Andrew hete is writ without an s, and is besides 
aChristianname. My friend, moreover, conjec- 
tutes this to have been the founder of that eect 
of laughing philosophers, since called Merry 
Andrews. 

To waive therefore a circumstance, which, 
though mentioned in conformity to the exact 
rules of biography, is not greatly material, I 
proceed to things of more consequence. In- 
deed, it is sufficiently certain, that he had as 
many ancestors as the best man living; and per- 
haps, if we look five or six hundred years back- 
ward, might be related to some persons of very 
great figure at present, whose ancestors within 
half the last century are buried in as great ob- 
security, But suppose, for argument’s sake, we 
should admit that he bad no ancestors at all, 
but had sprung up, according to the modern 
phrase, out of a dunghill, as the Athenians 
pretended they themselves did from the earth, 
would not this antokopros* have been justly 
entitled to all the praise arising from his own 
virtues? Would it not be hard, that a man who 


|; hath no ancestors, should therefore be rendered 


olete, | 
and, as they are generally thought, unintelligi 
ble languages, such as lutarch, Nepos, and 
Othera, which I heard of in my youth. Our own 
language affords many of exeelient use and in 


struciion, finely calculated to sow the seeds of 
virtue in youth, and very easy to be compre 
hended by persons of moderate capacity. Such 


are the History of John the Great, who, by his | 


brave and heroic actions against wen of large 
and athletic bodies, obtained the glorious appel- 
lation of the Giant killer; that of an Earl of 
Warwick, whose Christian name was Guy; the 
lives of Argalus and Parthenia; aud, above all, 


incapable of acquiring honour, when we see so 
many, who have no virtues, enjoying the honour 
of their forefathers? At ten years old (by which 
time his education was advanced to writing 
and reading) he was bound an apprentice, ac- 
cording to the statute, to Sir Thomas Booby, 
an uncle of Mr. Booby’s by the father’s side 
Sir Thomas having then an estate in his own 
hands, the young Andrews was at first employ. 
ed in-what im the country they call keeping 
birds. His office was to perforin the part the 
ancients assigned to the God Priapus, which 
deity the moderns call by the name of Jack-o- 


| Lent: but his voice being so extremely musical, 


the history of those seven worthy personages, | 


the Champions of Christendom. In all theee, 
delight is mixed with instruction, and the reader 
is almost as much improved as entertained. 

But I pass by these, and many others, to men 
tion two books lately published, which .repre- 
sent an admirable pattern of the amiable in 
either sex. The former of these, which deals 
in male-virtue, was written by the great person 
himself, who lived the life he hath recorded, and 
is by many thought to have lived such a life 
only in order to write it. The other ie commu- 
nicated to us by an historian who borrows his 
lights, as the common method is, from authen- 
tic papers and records. The reader, I believe, 
already conjectures I mean the lives of Mr. 
Colley Cibber, and of Mrs. Pamela Andrews, 
How artfully doth the former, by insinuating 
that he escaped being promoted to the highest 
stations in church and state, teach us a contempt 
of worldly grandeur! How strongly doth he 
inculcate an absolute submission to our supe- 
riors! Lastly, how completely doth he arm us 
against so uneasy, so wretched a passion as 
the fear of shame! How clearly doth he ex- 
pose the emptiness and vanity of that phantom, 
reputation! 

What the female readers are taught by the 
memoirs of Mrs. Andrews, is so well set forth in 
the excellent essays or letters prefixed to the 
second and subsequent editions of that work, 
that it would be here a needless repetition. 
The authentic history with which I now present 
the public, is an instance of the great good that 
book is likely to do, and of the prevalence of 
example which | have just observed; sinee it will 


appear that it was by keeping the excellent pat- | 


tern of his sister’s virtues betore his eyes, that 
Mr. Joseph Andrews was chiefly enabled to pre- 
serve his purity in the midst of such great temp- 
tations. I shall only add, that this character of 


male-chastity, though doubtless as desirable 
and becoming in one part of the human species 
as in the other, is almost the only virtue which 


the great apologist hath not given himself, for 
the sake of prosenting the example to his readers. 
CHAPTER IT. 

Of Mr. Joseph Andrews, his Birth, Parentoge, 
Education, and great Endowments; with a 
Werd or Two ¢ acerning Ancestors. 

Mr. Joseph Andrews, the hero of our ensuing 
history, wes esteemed to be the only son of 
Gaffer and Grammar Andrews, and biother to 
the illustrious Pamela, whose virtue is at pre- 
sent so famous. As to his ancestors, we have 
searched with great diligence, but little success; 
being unable to trace them further than his 
great grandfather, who, as an elderly person in 
the parish, remembers to have heard his father 
sey, was an excellent cudgel-player. 





Whether)” 


that it rather allured the birds than terrified 
them, he was soon transplanted from the fields 
into the dog-kennel, whsre he was placed under 
the buntsman, and made what the sportsmen 
term a whipper-in. For this place likewise the 
sweetness ot hie voice disqualified him; the dogs 
prelerring the melody of his chiding to all the 
allurmg notes of the huntsman, who soon be- 
came so incensed at ft, that he desired Sir 
Thomas to provide otherwise for him; and con- 
stantly laid every fault the dogs were at, to the 
account of the poor boy, who was now trans- 
planted to the stable. Here he soon gave 
proofs of strength and agility beyond his years, 
and constantly rode the most spirited and 
vicious horses to water with an intrepidity which 
surprised every one. While he was in this 
station, he rode several races for Sir Thomas, 
and this with such expertness and success, that 
the neighbouring gentlemen frequently solicited 
the koight to permit littlé Joey (for ¢o he was 
called) to ride their matches. The best game- 
ster, before they laid their money, always in- 
quired which'horse little Joey was to ride; and 
the bets were rather proportioned by the rider 
than by the horse himself; eopecially afier he 
had scornfully refused a considerable bribe to 
piay booty on such an occasion. This extreme- 
ly raised his character, and so pleased the Lady 
Booby, that she desired to have him (being now 
seventeen years of age) for her own foot. boy, 

Joey was now prefc red from the stable to 
attend on his lady, to go on her errands, stand 
behind her chair, wait at her tea-table, and car- 
ry her prayer-book to church; at which place, 
his voice gave him an opportunity of distin- 
guishing hunself by singing psalms: he behaved 
likewise in every other respect eo well at divine 
service, that it recommended him to the notice 
of Mr. Abraham Adams, the curate, who took 
an Opportunity one day, as be was drinking a 
cup of ale in Sir Thomas’s kitchen, to ask the 
young man several questions concerning reli- 
gion, with his answers to which he was wonder- 
tully pleaeed. 

CHAPTER Ul. 
Of Mr. Abraham Adams, the Curate; Mrs. 
Slipslop, the Chambermaid ; and others: 

Mr. Abraham Adame was anexcellent scholar. 
He was a perfect master of the Greek and Latin 
languages; to whieh he added a great share of 
knowledge in the oriental tongues, and could 
read and translate French, Italian, and Spanish. 
He had apphed many years to the most revere 
study, and had treasured up a fund of learning 
rarely to be met with in an university. He was 
besives aman of good sense, good parts, and 
good nature; but was at ‘the eame time ag en- 
rely agnorant of the ways'of this world, as an 





* In English, «prong from a Vunghill. 
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infant just entered into it could possibly he. As 
he had never any intention to deceive, so he 
never suspected such a design in others. He 
was generous, friendly, and brave to an excess; 
but simplicity was his characteristic: he did, no 
more than Mr. Colley Cibber, apprehend any 
such passions as malice and envy to exist in 
mankind, which was indeed less remarkable in 
a country parson than ina gentleman who has 
past his life behind the scenes, a place which 
hath been seldom thought the school of inno- 
cence; and where @ very little observation would 
have convinced the great apologist, that those 
paseions have a real existence in the human 
mind. 

Hjs virtue, and his other qualifications, as 
they rendered him equal to his office, so they 
made him an agreeable and valuable companion; 
and had so much endeared and well recom- 
mended him to a bishop, that, at the age of 
fifty, he was provided with a handsome income 
of twenty-three pounds a year; which, bowever, 
he could not make any great figure with, be- 
cause he lived in a dear country, and was a lit- 
tle-incumbered with a wife and six children. 

It was this gentleman who, having, as I have 
said, observed the singular devotion of young 
Andrews, had found means to question him con- 
cerning several particulars; as how many books 
there were in the New Testament? which were 
they? how many chapters they contained? and 
such like; to all which, Mr. Adams privately 
said, he answered much better than Sir Thomas, 
or two other neighbouring justices of the peace, 
could probably have done. 

Mr. Adams was wonderfully solicitous to 
know at what time, and by what opportunity, 
the youth became acquainted with these mat- 
ters. Joey told him, that he had very early 
learnt to read and write by the goodness of his 
father, who, though he had not interest enough 
to get him into a charity school, because a 
cousin of his father’s landiord did not vote on 
the right side fer a church-warden in a borough 
town, yet had been himself at the expense of 
sixpence a week for his learning. He told him 
likewise, that ever since he was in Sir Thomas's 
family, he had employed all his houre of leisure 
in reading good books; that he read the Bible, 
the Whole Duty of Man, and Thomas a Kempis; 
aud that as often as he could, without being 
perceived, he had studied a great book which 
lay open in the hall window, where he had 
read, as how the devil had carried away half a 
church in sermon time, without hurting one of 
the congregation; and as how a field of corn 
ran away down a hill with all the trees upon 
it, and covered another man's meadow. This 
sufficiently assured Mr. Adams, that the good 
book meant could be no ether than Baker’s 
Chronicle. 

The curate, surprised to find such instances 
of industry and application in a young man, 
who had never met with the least encourage- 
ment, asked him if he did not extremely regret 
the want of a liberal education, and the not 
having been born of parents, who might have 
indulged his talents and desire of hnowledge? 
To which he answered, “He hoped he had 
profited somewhat better from the books he had 
read, than to lament his condition in this world. 
That for his part, he wae perfectly content with 
the state into which he was called; that he 
should endeavour to improve his talent, which 
was all scquired of him, but not repine at his 
own lot, norenry those of his betters.”” ‘* Well 
skid, my lad,’’ replied the curate; “ and I wish 
some who have read many more good books, 
nay, and some who have written good books 
themselves, had profited so much by them.’’ 

Adams had no nearer accees to Sir Thomas 
or his lady, than through the waiting gentle- 
woman: for Sit Thomas was too apt to esti- 
mate men merely by their dress and fortune; 
and my lady was a woman of gayety. who had 
been blessed with a town educatiun, and never 
spoke of any of her country neighbours by any 
other appellation than that of The Brutes. 
They both regarded the curate as a kind of 
domestic only, belonging to the parson of the 
parish, who was at this time at variance with 
the knight; for the parson had for many years 
lived in a constant state of civil war, or, which 
is perhaps as bad, of civil law, with Sir Thomas 
himeelf, and the tenants of his manor. The 
foundation of this quarrel was a modus, by set- 
ting which aside, an advantage of several shil 
lings per annum would have accrued to the 
rector: but he had not yet been able to accom- 
plish his purpose, and had reaped hitherto 
nothing better from the fruits than the pleasure 
(which he used indeed frequently to say was no 
snrall one) of reflecting that he had utterly un- 
done many of the poor tenants, though he had 
at the same time greatly impoverished himself. 

Mrs. Slipelop, the waiting gentlewoman, being 
herself the daughter of a curate, preserved some 
respect for Adams: she posseesed great regard 
for his learning, and would frequently dispute 
with him on points of theology; but always in- 
sisted on a deference to be paid to her under- 
standing, as she had been frequently at London, 
and knew more of the world than: a country 
parson could pretend to. 





She had in these disputes a particular ad- 
vantage over Adams: for she was a mighty af- 
fecter of hard words, which she used in such a 
manner, that the parson, who durst not offend 
her by calling her words in question, was fre- 
quently at some loss to guess ber meaning, and 
would havé been much less puzzled by an Ara- 
bian manuscript. 

Adams therefore took an opportunity one day, 
after a pretty long diecourse with her on the 
Essence (or, as she pleased to term it, the Jn- 
cence) of matter, to mention the case of young 
Andrews: desiring her to recommend hit to her 
lady asa youth very susceptible of learning, and 
one whose instruction in Latin he would him- 
self undertake; by which means he might be 
qualified for a higher station than that of a foot- 
man: and added, she knew it was in his master’s 
power easily to provide for him in « better man- 
ner. He therefore desired, that the boy might 
be left behind under his care. 

«« La, Mr.-Adams,” said Mrs. Slipslop, “ do 
you think my lady will suffer any preambles 
about any such matter? She is going to Lon- 
don very concisely, and I am confidous would 
not leave Joey behind her on any account; for 
he is one of the genteelest young fellows you 
may see in a summer’s day, and I am confidous 
she would as soon think of parting with a pair 
of her gray mares; for she values herself as 
much on one as the other.” Adams would 
have interrupted, but she proceedéd: “ And 
why is Latin more necessit for a foot 
than a gentleman? It is very proper that you 
clergymen must learn it, because you can’t 
preach without it: but I have heard gentlemen 
say in London, that it is fit for nobody else. I 
am confidous my lady would be angry with me 
for mentioning it; and I ehall draw myself into 
no such delemy.”? At which words her lady's 
bell rang, and Mr. Adams was forced to retire; 
nor could he gain a second opportunity with her 
before their London journey, which happened a 
few days afterwards. However, Andrews be- 
haved very thankfully and gratefully to him for 
his intended kindness, which he told him he 
never would forget, and at the same time re- 
ceived from the good man many admonitions 
concerning the regulation of hia future conduct, 
and his perseverance in innocence and industry. 





CHAPTER Iv. 
What happened after their Journey to London: 

No sooner was young Andrews arrived at 
London, than he began to scrape an acqusint- 
ance with his party-coloared brethren, who en- 
deavoured to make him jee his former 
course of life. His hair was cut afterthe newest 
fashion, and became his chief care: he went 
abroad with it all the’morning in papers, and 
drest it out in the afternoon. could not 
however teach him to game, swear, drink, nor 
any other gentcet vice the town abounded with. 
He applied most of his leisure hours to music, 
in which he greatly improved himself; and be- 
came eo perfect a connoisseur in thét art, that 
he led the opmion of all: the other footmen at 
an opera, and they never or ‘ap- 
plauded a single song contrary to his approba- 
tion or dislike. He wasa little too forward in 
riots “at the play-houses and asvemblies; and 
when he attended hie Jady at church (which 
was but seldom) he behaved ‘with less seeming 
devotion than formerly: however, if he was out- 
wardly a pretty fellow, his morals remained 
entirely uncorropted, though he was at the same 
time smarter and genteeler than any of the 
beaus in town, either in or out of tivery: 

His lady, who had often said of him, that 
Jcey was the handeomeet and genteelest foot- 
man in the kingdom, but that it was a pity he 
wanted spirit, began now to find that fault no 
longer; on the contrary, she was frequéntl) 
heard to cry out, Jy, there is some life in this 
fellow. She plainly saw the éfiects which the 
town air hath on the soberest constitutions. 
She would now walk oxt with him into Hyde 
Park in a morning, and when tired, which hap- 
pened almost every minute, would lean on his 
arm, and converse with him in great verges: 
Whenever she etept out of her coach, she would 
take him by the hand, and sometimes, for fear 
of stumbling, press it very hard: she admitted 
him to deliver messages at her bed-side in a 
morning, leered at him at table, and indulged 
him io all those innocent freedoms which women 
of figure may permit without the least eully of 
their virtue. 

But though their virtue remains ungullied, yet 
now and then some smail arrows will glance on 
the shadow of it, their reputation; and £0 it fell 
out to Lady Booby, who happened to be walk- 
ing arm-in-arm with Joey one morning in Hyde 
Park, when Lady Tittle and Lady Tattle came 
accidentally by in their coach, Bless me, says 
Lady Tittle, can I believe my eyes? Is that 
Lady Booby? Surely, says Tatue. But what 
makes you surprised? Why,is not that her 
footman? replied Tittle. At which Tattle 
laughed, and cried, 4n old business, I assure 
you: is it possible you should not have heard it? 
The whole town hath known it this half year. 
The consequence of this interview was a whisper 





through a hundred visits, which were separately 


rformed by the two ladies* the same after- 
are and ight have had a mischievous effect, 
had it not been stopt by two fresh reputations 
which were published the day aflerwards, ana 
engrossed the whole talk of the town. oe 

But whatever opinion or suepicion the scet~_ 
dalous inclination of defamere mi } 
of Lady Booby’s innocent freedoms, it is cet- 
tain they made no impression’ on young Ai- 
drews, who never offered to encroach 
the liberties’ which: hie lady allowed him—s 
behaviour which she imputed to the violent 
respect he preserved for her, and which served 
only to heighten a something she began to con- 
ceive, and which the next chapter will open a 
little fartier. 


i 


CHAPTER Vv. ~ 


The Death of Sir Thomas Booby, with the 
affectionate and mournful Behaviour of his 
Widow, and the great Purity of 
Andrews. 

At thie time a accident that 2 


happened 

stop to those agreeable walks, which 
would have soon puffed up the cheeks of fame; 
and caused her to blow her brazen trumpet 
through the town; and this was no other them 
the death of Sir Thomas Booby, who, depart 
ing this life, left his dieconsolate lady arse 
to her house, as closely as if ebe herself bh 
been — by —e eget vee te mins 
the first six a, t admit none 
but Mrs. Slipslop, oad thoek female friends, who 
made a party at cards: but on the seveath, she 
ordered Joey, whom, for a good reason, we ehalk 
hereafter call Joseph, to bring up her tea-kettle, 
The lady being nm bed, called Joseph to her, 
bade him st down, and, having accidentally 
laid her hand on his, she asked him, if he had 
ever been in love? Joseph answered, with 
some confus n, it was time enough for one eo 
young as bi. self tothink on such things, ‘* Aw 
young as you are,”’ replied the lady, ‘* | am con- 
vinced you are no. stranger to that passion. 
Come, Joey,’’ saysshe, “tell me truly, who ia the 
happy girl whose eyes have made a conquest of 
you?’’ Joseph. returned, that all, the . 
he had ever seen were equally indifferent 
him., ‘‘O then,’’ seid the lady, “ you are agene- 
ral lover, Indeed, you handsome fellowes, like 
handsome women, are very long and difficult’ im 
fixing: but yet. you shall never persuede me 
that your heart.is.so unsusceptible of affection: 
1 rathat impute what you e#v to your secrecy, a 
very,commendable quality ad what I am far 
from being angry with you |" Nothing can 
be more unworthy in a young an, than to be- 
tray any intimacies with the ladies.”’_ ** Ladies? 
Madam,’ said Juseph: ‘1 am sure J never 
had the impudence (o think ef any that deserve 
that. name.”” “Don’t pretend to too mach 

»’’ said she, ‘‘ for that sometimes may 
be impertivent; but pray, answer methis ques- 
tion: suppose a lady should happen to like you; 
ev she should prefer you to all your sex, 
oud ade you to the same familiarities as ~ 
might have hoped for, if you bad been born 
equal, are you certain that no'.vanity could, 
tempt you (o discover her? Anewerme honest~ 
ly, Joseph; have you so much more sense, and- 
so much more virtue, than you handsome young ; 
fellows Uy have, who make no scruple 
of sacrificing our dear reputation to your pride, 
without considering the great obligation we lay. 
on you, by our condescension and econfidence?. 
Can you keep asecret,my Joey?’’ ‘* Madam,’’ 
| saya he, ‘“‘ 1 hope: your isdyship can’t tax me- 
with ever betraying the,secrets of the family; 
and E hope, if you want to turn me away, L 
might have that character x. * 
intend to turn you away, J said she: and 
sighed, ‘I am afraid at is not in my power.’’ 
She then raised herself a little in her bed, and 
discovered one of the whitest necks that ever 
was seen; at which Joseph blushed. ‘* La!’’ 
says she, in an affected surprise, ‘* what am I 
doing? L have trusted myself with a map alone, . 
naked.in bed; suppose you should have any 
wicked intentions upon my honour, how la 
I defend .myself?’? Joseph protested that he 
never had the lea&st evil design against her, 
“ No,’’ says she, ‘** perhaps a may not call 
your designs wicked; and perhaps they are not. 
s0.’’—He ewore they were not. ‘* You misun- 
deretand.me,"’ eays site: “I mean if they were: 
against my ‘honour, they may not be wicked; 
but the world calls them so. But then, say yous 
the world will never know any thing of the 
ter; yet would not that be, trusting to ur. 
secrecy? Must pot my reputation be then in 
your power? Wanidig soannt hen 0 my mas- 
ter?”? Joseph begged her ladyship to be com-_, 
forted; for that. he would never imagine the 
least wicked thing agamst her, and that he had 
rather die a Ps deaths than give her w . 
reason to suspect him. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said she, “ 





must have reason to suspect. Are you not a 
man? and, without vanity, | may pretend to 
a 
| *]t. may seem an Absurdity that Tattle should” 
isit, as ee actually did ‘te spread a known scandal 

t the reader may i ia, by ged with” 
ime, that, notwith: says, this was her 
fifst acquaintance with it” ad 
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some charms. But perhaps you may fear | 
should prosecute you; indeed | hope you do; 
and yet heaven knows | should never have the 
confidence to appear before a court of justice; 
and you know, Joey, 1 am of a forgiving temper. 
Tet me, Joey, don’t you think I should forgive 
you’ “tndeed, Madam,’ says Joseph, ‘I 
will never do any thing to disoblige your lady- 
ahip”’ “ How,” says she, ‘*do you think it 
would not disoblige me then? Vo you think I 
would willingly suffer yout’? ‘1 don’t under- 
atand you, Madam,"’ says Joseph. ‘ Don’t 
you?"’ said she; * then you either are a fool, or 
pretend to be so. 1 find I was mistaken in you. 
So get you down stairs, and never let me see 





your face again: your pretended innocence can- | 
Dot impose on me.’ ** Madam,”’ said Joseph, * I 

would not have your ladyship think any evil of| 
me. I have always endeavoured to be a duti- 

tiful eervant both to you and my master.’’ ‘*O 
thou villain!’ answered my lady, “ Why didst 
thou mention the name of that dear man, unless 
to torment me, to bring his precious memory to 
amy mind?"* (and then she burst into a fit of 
fears.) ‘* Get thee from my sight, I shall 
never endure thee more,”” At which words she 
turned away from him; and Joseph retreated 
from the room in a most disconsolate condition, 


and wrote that letter which the reader will find | 


in the next chapter. 
. CHAPTER Vi. 
How Joseph Andrews wrote a Letter to his 
Sister Pamela. 
To Mrs. Pamela Andrews, living with Squire 
Booby. 
Dear Sister, 

Since I received your letter of your good lady's 
death, we have had a misfortune of the same 
kind in our family. My worthy master, Sir 
Thomas, died about four days ago; and, what is 
worse, ny poor lady is certainly gone distract- 
ed. None of the servants expected her to take 
it so to heart, because they quarrelled almost 
every day of their lives: but no more of that, 
because you know, Pamela, | never loved to 
tell the secrets of my master’s family; but to be 
sure you must have known they loved one 
another; and I have heard her ladyship wish his 
hhonqur dead above a thousand times: but no- 
body knows what itis to lose a friend till they 
have lost him. . 

Don’t tell any body what I write, because I 
should not care to have folks eay I discover 
what passes in our family: but if it had not been 
#0 great a Lady, I should have thought she had 
bad a mind tome. Dear Pamela, don’t tel! any 
body: but she ordered me to sit down by her 
bedside, when she was naked in bed; and she 
held my hand, and talked exactly as a lady does 
to her sweetheart in a stage-play, which I have 
seen in Covent Garden, while she wanted him 
to be no better than he should. 

if Madam be mad, | ehall not care for staying 
long in the family: so I heartily wish you could 
get me a place either at the Squire's, or some 
other neighbouring gentleman's, unless it be 
true that you are going to be married to Parson 
Williams, as folks talk, and then I should be 
very willing to be his clerk: for which you know 
lam qualified, being able to read, and to set a 


psalm. 

I fancy I shall be discharged very soon; and 
the moment I am, unless I hear from you, I 
shall return to my old master’s country seat, if 
it be only to see Parson Adams, who is the best 
man in the world. London is a bad place; and 
there is #0 little good fellowship, that the next- 
door neighbours don’t know one another. Pray 
give my service to all friends that inquire for 
me: so | rest Your loving brother, 

Joseru ANDREWS. 

As soon as Joseph had sealed and directed 
this letter, he walked down stairs, where he 
met Mrs. Slipslop, with whom we shall take 
this opportunity to bring the reader a litile bet 
ter acquainted She was a maiden gentlewo- 
man of about forty-five years of age, who having 
made a small slip in her youth, had continued a 
good maid ever since. She was not at this time 
remarkably handsome; being very short, and 
rather too corpulent in bod: » and somewhat 
red, with the addition of pimples in the face. 
Her nose was likewise rather too large, and ber 
eyes too little: nor did she resemble a cow £0 
mruch in her breath, as in two brown globes 
which she carried before her: one of her legs 
was also a little ehorter than the other, which 
occasioned her to limp as she walked. This 
fair creature had long cast the eyes of affection 
on Joseph, in w she had not met with quite 
#0 good success as she probably wished, though, 
besides the allurements of her native charms, 
she had given him tea, sweetmeats, wine, and 
many other delicacies, of which, by keeping the 
keys, she bad the absolute command. Joseph, 
however, bad not returned the least gratitude to 
all these favours, not even so much as a kiss: 
though I would not insinuate she was so easily 
tobe satisfied; for surely then he would bave 


boy. If f had ever thought it would have been 
my fate, I should have wished to die a thousand 
deaths rather than live to see that day. If we 
hke a man, the lightest hint sophisticates. 
Whereas a boy propdses upon us to break 
through all the regu/ations of modesty, before 
we can make any oppression upon him.’’ Jo- 
seph, who did not understand a word she said, 
answered, * Yes, Madam.’’ “ Yes, Madam!’’ 
replied Mrs. Slipslop with some warmth, ** Doyou 
intend to result my passion? Is it not enough, 
ungrateful as you are, to make no return to al! 
the favours | have done you, but you must treat 
toe with ivening? Barbarous monster! How 
have I deserved that my passion should be re- 
sulted and treated with ironing?" * Madam,” 
answered Joseph, ‘‘1 don’t understand your 


hard words; but I am certain, you have no oc-| Betty about her business without delay. 


} ** your ladyship would be so good as totry him a 





** This morning,’’ answered the lady with, some 
vehemence. ‘1 wish, Madam,’’ cries Slipslop, 


little longer.” “1 will not have my commands 
disputed,’’ said the lady: ‘* sure you are not fond 
of him yourrelf?’" ‘I, Madam ?” cries Slipslop, 

dd g, if not blushing, ‘1 should be sorry to 
think your ladyship had any reason to respect 
me of fondness for a fellow ; and if it be your 
pleasure, I shall fulfil it with as much re/uctance 
as possible.’’ ** As little, | suppose you mean,” 
said the lady; ** and so about it instantly.”” Mrs 
Slipslop went out, and the lady bad scarce taken 
two turns, before she fell to knocking and ring- 
ing with great violence. Slipslop, who did not 
travel post-haste, soon returned, and was 
countermanded asto Joseph, but ordered tosend | 
She | 








cazion to call me ungrateful: for, so far from | went out asecond time with much greater alacri- 


intending you any wrong, I have always loved | ty than before; when the lady began immediately 
you as wellas if you had beenmy own mother.” | to accuse herself of want of resolution, and to | they cannot do their business in quiet; | mean | go 
** How, Sirrah!” says Mrs. Slipslop ina rage: | apprehend the return of her affection with its | 
* Your own mother! Do you as.inuate that I! pernicious consequences. 


am old enough to be your own mother? 
know what a stripling may think; but I believe 
a man wouldr-fer me to any green sickness 
silly gitl whatsomever: but 1 ought to despise 
you, rather than be angry with you, for refer- 
ring the convereation of girls tothat of a woman 
of sense.’ ‘* Madam,’’ says Joseph, ‘* I am 
sure I have always valued the honour you did 
me by your conversation; for 1 know you are a 
woman of learning.’’ ‘* Yes, but, Joseph,” 
said she, a little soitened by the compliment to 
her learning, ** if you had a value for me, you 
certainly would have found some method of 
showing it me: for | am convicted you must see 
the value l have for you. Yes, Joseph, my eyes, 
whether | would or no, must have declared a 
passion I cannot conquer.— O! Joseph!”’ 

As when a hungry tigress, who long has tra- 
versed the woods in fruitless search, sees within 
the reach of ter claws a lamb, she prepares to 
leap on her prey, or as a yoracious pike, of im 
mense £1ze, surveys through the liquid element 
a roach or gudgeon, which cannot escape her 
jaws, opens them wide to swallow the little fish; 
so did Mrs. Slipslop prepare to lay her violent 
amorous hands on the poor Joseph, when lucki- 
ly her mistregs’s bell rung, and delivered the 
intended martyr from her clutches. She was 
obliged to leave him abruptly, and to de‘er the 
execution of her purpose till some other time. 
We enall there‘ore return to the Lady Booby, 
and give our reader some account of her 
bebaviour, after ehe was left by Joseph in a 
temper of mind not greatly diilerent trom the 
inflamed S!:pslop. 


CHAPTER VII 

Sayings of Wise Men. A Dialogue be'ween 
the Lady and her Maid; and a Panegyric, 
or ra‘her Satire, on the Pussion of Love, in 
the sublime Style. 


It is the observation of some ancient sage, 
whose name | have forgot, that passions ope- 
rate differently on the human mind, as diseases 
on the body, in proportion to the strength or 
weakness, soundness or rottenness of the one 
and the other. 

We hope, therefore, a judicious reader will give 
himself some pains to observe what we have 
so greatly laboured to describe, the different 
operations of this passion of love, in the gentle 
and cultivated mind of the Lady Booby, from 
those which it effected in the less polished and 
coarser disposition of Mrs. Slipslop. 

Another philosopher, whose name also at 
present escapes my memory, hath somewhere 
said, that resolutions taken in the absence of 
the beloved object, are very apt to vanish in its 
presence; on both which wise sayings, the fol- 
lowing chapter may serve as a comment. 

No sooner had Joseph left the room in the 
manner we have before reJated, than the lady, 
enraged at her disappointment, began to reflect 
with severity on her conduct. Her love was 
now changed to disdain, which pride assisted to 
torment her. She despised herself for the mean- 
ness of her passion, and Joseph for its ill euccees. 
However, she had now got the better of it in 
her own opinion, and determined immediately 
to dismiss the object. After much tossing and 
turning in her bed, and many soliloquies, which, 
if we had no better matter for our reader, we 
would give him, she at last rung the bell as 
above mentioned, and was presently attended 
by .Mrs. Slipslop, who was not much better 
pleased with Joseph than the lady herself. 

** Slipslop,”’ said Lady Booby, ** whendid you 
see Joseph ?’’ The poor woman was so surprised 
at the unexpected sound of his name, at so eritical 
atime, that she had the greatest difficulty to 
conceal the confusion she was under from her 
mistress, whom she answered, nevertheless, 
with pretty good confidence, though not entirely 
void of fear of suspicion, that she had not seen 
him that morniog. “1 am afraid,” said Lady 
Booby, ‘the is a wild young fellow.”’ 
is,”” said sapte ; ** a wieked one, too. To my 





been highly blameable. The truth is, she was 
arrived at an age when she thought she might 
indulge herself in any liberties with a man, 
without the danger ef bringing a third person 
into the world to betray them. She imagined, 
that by so long a self-denial, she had not only 
made amends for the small slip of her youth 
above hinted at, but had likewise laid up a quan- 
of merit to excuse any future failings. Ina 
word, she resolved to give a loose to her amor- 
‘ous inclinations, and ta pay off the debt of 
asure which she found she owed herself as 
as possible. : a. 
‘With these charms of person, and in this dis- 
jtion of mind, she encountered poor —— 
at the bottom of the stairs, and asked him if 1e 
would drink a glass of something good this 
morning. Joseph, whose spirits were not a lit- 
tle cast down, very readily and thankfully ae- 
cepted the offer; and together they went into a 
closet, where, having delivered him a full glass 
of ratifia, and desired him to sit down, Mrs. 
Slipsop thus began: ¢ 
” Bare nethiog can be a more simple contract 
woman, than to place her affections on 6 


knowledge. games, drinks, swears, and fights 
eternally ; besides, he is horribly indicted to 
wenching.” ‘Aye !’? said the lady ; ‘*l never 
heard that of him.’’ ‘*O! Madam,’’ answered 
the other, ‘the is so lewd a rascal, that if your 
ladyship keeps him much longer, you will not 
have one virgin im your house, except myself. 
And yet I can’t conceive what the wenches see 
in him, to be so foolishly fond as they are: in 
my eyes, he is as ugly a scarecrow as I ever 
upheld.” * Nay,” said the lady, ** the boy is 
well enough.” —**La, Ma’am,” cries Slipslop, “I 
think him the ragmaticallest fellow in the fami- 
ly.” “* Sure, Slipslop”’ says she, ae are mis- 
taken: but which of the women do you most 
suspect?”’ ‘* Madam,” says Slipslop, ‘* there is 
Betty the chambermaid, I am almost convicted, 
with a child by him.’* ‘Aye !”’ says the Lady, 
«then, pray pay her her wages instantly. 1 will 
keep no such sluts in my family. And as for 
Joseph, you may discard him too.” ** Would 





your ladyship have him paid off immediately ?”” 
cries Slipslop ; ‘‘for perhaps, when Betty is gone, 
he may pas and really the boy is a good servant 


and ¢ strong healthy /uscious boy enough.” 





“That he 


| 


She therefore applied 


Slipslop into her presence; who again returned, 
and was to!d by her mistress, that she had consi 
dered better of the matter, and was absolutely re- 
solved to turn away Joseph, which she ordered 
her to do immediately. slipslop, who knew the 
violence of ber lady's temper, and would not ven- 
ture her place for any Adonis or Hercules in the 
universe, left her a third time, which she had no 
sooner done, than the little god Cupid, fearing he 
had not done the lady's business, took a fresh ar- 
row with the sharper point out of his quiver, and 
shot it directly into her heart. In other and 
plainer language, the lady’s passion got the bet- 
ter of her reason. She calied back Slipslop 
once more, and told her she had resolved to see 
the boy, and examine him herself; therefore bid 
her send him up. This wavering in her mistress’s 
temper probably put something into the waiting- 
gentlewoman’s head, not necessary to mention 
to the sagacious reader. 

Lady Booby was going to call her back again, 
but could not prevail with herself. The next 
consideration, therefore, was how she should be~ 
have to Joseph when he came in. She resolved 
to preserve all the dignity of the woman of fa- 
shion to her servant, and to indulge herself in 
this last view of Joseph (for that she was most 
certainly resolved it should be) at his own ex- 
pense, by first insulting, and then discarding | 
him. | 

O love, what monstrous tricks dost thou play 
with thy votaries of bothsexes! How dost thou 
deceive them, and make them deceive them- 
selves! Their follies are thy delight! Their sighs 
make thee laugh, and their pangs are thy mer- 
riment! 

Not the great rich, who turns men into mon- 
keys, wheelvarrows, and whatever else best hu- 
mours his fancy, has so strangely metamorphos- 
ed the human shape; nor the great Cibber, who 
confounds all number, gender, and bieaks though 
every rule of grammar at his will, hath so dis. 
torted the English language, as thou dost 
metamorphose and distort the human senses. 

Thou puttest out our eyes, stoppest up our 
ears, and takest away the power of our nostrils; 
so that we can neither see the largest object, 
hear the loudest noise, nor smell the most poig- 
nant perfome. Again, when thou pleasest, thou 
canst make a molehill appear as a mountain; a 
Jew’sharpsound like a trumpet; and a daisy smell! 
like a violet. Thou canst make cowardice brave, 
avarice generous, pride humble, and crueity ten- 
der-hearted. In ehort, thou turnest the heart of 
man inside out, as a juggler doth a petticoat, and 
bringest whatsoever pleaseth thee out from it. If 
there be any one who doubts all thie, let him read 
the next chapter. 





CHAPTER VItt. 

In which, efier s me very fine Writing, the 
History goes on, and relates the Interview 
between the Lady and Joseph; where the lat. 
ter hath set anexample, which we despair of 
seeing followed by his Sex inthis vicious Age. 


Now the rake Hesperus had called for hia 
breeebee, and having well rubbed his drowsy 
eyes, prepared to dress himself for all night, by 
whose example his brother rakes on earth like- 
wise leave those beds in which they had slept 
away the day. Now Thetis, the good house- 
wife, began to put on the pot, in order to regale 
the good man Phebus, afier his daily labours 
were over. in vulgar language, it was im 
the evening when Joseph attended his lady's 
orders. 

But as it becomes us to preserve the character 
of this lady, who is the heroime of our tale, and | 





nut-brown colour, and was displayed in wanton 
ringlets down his back. His forehead was high, 
his eyes dark, and as full of sweetness as of fire. 
His nose alittle inclined tothe Roman. His 
teeth were white and even. His lips full, red, 
and soft. His beard was only rough on his chin 
and upper lip; but his cheeks, in which his blood 
glowed, were overspread with a thick down. 
His countenance had a tenderness, joined with a 
sensibility, inexpressible. Add to this, the most 
perfect neatness in his dress, and an air whic h, 
to those who have not seen many noblemen, 
would give an idea of nobility. 

Such was the person who now appeared before 
the lady. She viewed him some time in silence, 
and twice or thrice before she spake, changed 
her mind as to the manner in which she should 
begin. At length she said to him? ‘* Joseph, | 
am sorry to hear such complaints against you; I 


am told you behave so rudely to the maids, that | 


those wh8 are not wicked enough to hearken to 
your solicitations, As to others, they may, per- 


I don’t | herself egain to the bell, and re-summoned Mrs. | haps, not call you rude: for there are wicked sluts 


who make one ashamed of one’s own sex, and 
are as ready to admit any nauseous familiarity as 
fellows to offer it; nay, there are such in my fami- 
ly; but they shall not stay in it; that impudent 
trollop, who is with child by you, is discharged 
by this time.” 

As a person who is struck through the heart 
with a thunderbolt looks extremely surprised, 
nay, and perhaps isso too—thus the poor Joseph 
received the false accusation of his mistress: he 
blushed and looked confounded, which she mis- 
interpreted to be symptoms of his guilt, and thus 
went on: 

** Come hither, Joseph: another mistress might 
discard you for these offences; but 1 have com 
passion for your youth, and if 1 could be certain 
you would be no more guilty—Consider, child, 
(laying her hand carelessly upon his) you are 
a handsome young fellow, and might do better; 
you might make your fortune.’’ ‘* Madam,”’ 
said Joseph, ** 1 do assure your ladyship, I don’t 
know whether any maid in the house is man or 
woman.” ‘ Oh fy!’ answered the lady, ** don’t 
commit another crime in denying the truth. 1 


could pardon the first; but I hate a liar.’ | 


** Madam,” cries Joseph, ‘* 1 hope yourladyship 
will not be offended at my asserting my inno- 


cence; for by all that is sacred, I have never of- | 


fered more than kissing.’’ **Kissing !’’ said the 
lady with great discomposure of countenanee, 
and mere redoess in her cheeks than anger in 
her eyes; ‘* do you call thatno crime? Kissing, 
Joseph, is as a prologue toa play. Can I be- 
lieve a young fellow of your age and com 

plexion will be content with kissing? No, Jo 

seph, there is no woman who grants that, but 
will grant more; and I am deceived greatly in 
you, sf you would not put her closely to it. 

What would you think, Joseph, if | admitted you 
to kissme?” Joseph replied, ** he would sooner 
die than bave any such thought."” ** And yet, 
Joseph,”’ returned she, ‘* ladies have admitted 
their footmen to such familiarities; and footmen, 
I confess to you, much less deserving them; fel- 
lows without balf your charms; for such might 
almost excuse the crime. Tell me, therefore, 
Joseph, if I should admit you to such freedom, 
what would you think of me? Tell me freely.” 
**Madam,”’ said Joseph, ‘* I should think your 
ladyship condescended a great deal belew your- 
self."’ ** Pugh !"’ said she, ‘* that lamto answer 
to myself. But would you not insist on more ? 
Would you be contented with e kiss? Would 
not your inclinations be all on fire rather by such 
a favour?” ‘ Madam,’’ said Joseph, “if they 
were, | hope I should be able to control them 
without suffering them to get the better of my 
virtue.” You have heasd, reader, poets talk of 
the Statue of Surprise: youhave heard likewise, 
or else you have heard very little, how surprise 
made one of the sons of Croesus speak, though he 
was dumb.—You have seen the faces of the 
eighteen-penny gallery, when through the trap- 
door, to soft or no music, Mr. Bridgewater, Mr. 
William Mills, or some other of ghostly appear- 
ance, hath ascended with a face all pale with 
powder, and a shirt all bloody with ribbons; but 
from none of these nor from Phidias or Praxiteles, 
if they should return to life—no, not from the 
inimitable pencil of my friend Hogarth, could 
you receive such an idea of surprice, as would 
have entered in at your eyes, had they beheld 
the Lady Booby when those last words issued 
out from the lips of Joseph. ‘ Your virtue !” 
(said the lady, recovering, afler a silence of two 
minutes) ‘‘ I shal] never survive it. Your virtue! 
Intolerable contidence! Have you the assur- 
ance to pretend, that when a lady demeans her- 





as we have naturally a wonderful tenderness 
for that beautiful part of the human species, | 
called the fair sex, before we discover too) 
much of her frailty to our reader, it will be proper 
to give him a lively idea of the vast temptation 
which overcame all the efforts of a modest and 
virtuous mind; and then we humbly hope his | 
good nature will rather pity than condemn the | 
imperfectiom of human virtue. 

Nay, the ladies themselves will, we hope, be 
induced, by ing the variety of 
charms which united in this young man’s person, 
to bridle their rampant passion for chastity, and 
be at least as mild as their violent modesty and 
virtue will permit them, in censuring the con- 
duct of a women, who, perhaps, was m her own 
disposition as chaste as those pure and sanctified 
virgins, who after a life innocently spent in the 
goyeties of the town, begin about fifty to attend 
twice per diem at the polite churehes and cha- 
pels, to return thanks for the grace which pre- 
served them formerly amongst beaus, from temp. 
tations, perhaps, less powerful than what now 
attacked the Lady Booby. 

Mr. Joseph Andrews was now in the one-and- 
twentieth year of his age. He was of the high- 
eat degree of middle stature. His limbs were 
put together with great clegance, and no less 
strength. His legs and thighs were formed in 
the exactest proportion. is shoulders were 
broad and brawny; but yet his arms hung so 





self to throw aside the rules of decency, in osder 
to honour you with the highest favour in her 
power, your virtue should resist her inclination ? 
That when she had conquered her own virtue, 
she should find an obstruction in yours?” ** Ma- 
dam," sar Joseph, “1 can’t see why her hav- 
ing no virtue should be a reason against my hav. 
ing any: or why, because I am a man, or because 
Lam poer, my virtue must be subservient to her 
pleasures.’’ ** 1 am out of patience,’’ cried the 
lady. “ Did ever mortal hear of a man’s virtue! 
Did ever the greatest or the gravest men pretend 
to any of this kind! Will magistrates, who punish 
lewdness, or parsons, who preach against it, 
make any scruple of committing it? And cana 
boy, a stripling, have the confidence to talk of 
his virtue ?”’ * Madam,’’ says Joseph, ‘ that 
boy is the brother of Pamela, and would 
be ashamed that the chastity of his family, which 
is preserved in her, should be stained in him. I 
there are such men as your ladyship mentions, I 
am sorry for it; and I wish they had an opportu- 
nity of reading over those letters, which my fa- 
ther has sent me of my sister Pamela's; nor do | 
doubt but such an example would amend them.”’ 
**You impudent villain,”’ cries the lady in a rage, 
** do you insult me with the follies of my relation, 
who hath exposed himself all over the country 
upon your sister’s account? A little vixen, 
whom I have always wondered my late Lady 
Rooby ever kept in her house. Sirrah! get out 








easily, that he had all the symptoms of strength, 
without the least clumsiness, [His hair was of a 


of my sight, and prepare to set out thie 
night; for I will order you your wages imme- 


| 

diately, and you shall be stripped and turned 
away.’’ ‘“ Madam,” says Joeeph, “I am sorry 
Ihave offended your Jadyship; I offi eure I never 
intended it.’’ ** Yes, sirrah,” cries she, “ you 
have had the vanity to misconstrue the }ittle in. 
nocent freedom I took in order to try whether 
what I heard was true. O, my conscience, you 
have bad the assurance to imagine | was fond of 
you myself.” Joseph answered, he had only 
spoke out of tenderness for his virtue, at which 
words she flew into a violent passion, and rufus. 
| ing to hear more, ordered him instantly to leave 
| the room. 

He was no sooner gone, than she burst forth 
into the following exclamations: ** Whither doth 
this violent passion hurry us! What meannesses 
do we submit to from its impulse! Wisely we 
| resist its first and least approaches; for it is then 

only we can assure ourselves the victory. No 
woman could ever safely say, so far only will I 
Have I not exposed myself to the refusal of 
|my footman? I cannot bear the reflection.” 
| Upon which she applied herself to the bell, and 
|rung it with infinitely more violence than was 
necessary; the faithful Slipslop attending near at 
| hand—to say the truth, she had conceived a 
| suspicion at her last interview with her mis- 
tress, and had waited ever since in the ante- 
chamber, having carefully applied her ears to the 
| key hole during the whole time that the preced- 
ing conversation pagsed between Joseph and the 
lady. 








CHAPTER IX. 


What passed between the Lady and Mrs. Slip. 
slop, in which we prophesy there are some 
strokes that every one will not truly com- 
prehend at the first reading. 

**Slipslop,”’ said the’lady, ‘I find too much 
reason to believe all thou hast told me of this 
wicked Joseph; I have determined to part with 
| him instantly; so go wou to the steward, and bid 
pe pay him his wages.”’ Slipslop, who had 
| 





preserved hitherto a distance to her lady, rather 
out of necessity than inclination, and who 
| thought the knowledge of this secret had thrown 
} down all distinction between them, answered 
her mistress very pertly, ** She wished she knew 
her own mind; and that she was certaim she 
would cal! her back again before she was got 
half way down stairs. The lady replied, ** She 
had taken a resolution, and was resolved to 
keep it.’ **1 am sorry for it,’ cries Slipslop; 
“and if I had known you would have punished 
the poor lad so severely, you should never have 
heard a particle of the matter. Here's a fuse, 
indeed, about nothing.” ‘* Nothing!’’ returned 
my lady; ‘*do you think I will countenance 
lewdness in my house!’? **If you will tora 
away every footman,”’ said Slipsiop, ‘' that isa 
lover of the sport, you must soon open the 
coach door yourself, or get a set of »aophrodites 
to wait upon you; and I am sure T hated the 
sight of Chem even singing m an opera.” ‘Do 
as | bid you,” says my lady, ** and dont shock 
my ears with your beastly language."’ ‘* Marry- 
come-up,’” cries Slipslop, ‘* People’s ears are 
sometimes the nicest part about them.’” 

The lady, who began to admire the new style 
in which her waiting-gentlewoman delivered 
herself, and, by the conclasion of her speech, 
suspecting somewhat of the truth, called her 
back, and desired to know what she meant b 
the extraordinary degree of freedom in which 
she thought proper to indulge her tongue. 
** Freedom!"’ says Slipslop; ** don’t know what 
you call freedom, Madam; servants have tongues 
as’well as their mistresses’? “ Yes, and saucy 
ones, too,”’ answered the lady: ‘*but I assure 
you F shall bear no such impertinence.’* ** Tm- 
pertnence! 1 don’t know that | am imperti- 
nent,’’ says Slipslop. ** Ves, indeed you are,’” 
cries my lady; ** and unless you mend your nvan- 
ners, this house is pe place for you.’’ ** Man- 
ners! cries Slipslop; I never was thought to 
want manners nor modesty neither; and for 
places, there are more places than one; and [ 
know what I know.”’ * What do you know, 
mistress?" answered the lady. “I am not 
obliged to tell that to every body,’’ says Slip- 
slop, any more than Fam obliged to keep it & 
secret.’” “I desire you would provide your- 
self,’’ answered the lady. ‘* With all my heart,’” 
rephed the waiting gentlewoman; and so depart- 
ed in a passion, and slapped the door after her. 

Tho lady too plainly perceived that her wait- 
ing-gentlewoman knew more than she would 
willingly have had her acquainted with; and 
this she imputed to Joseph’s having discovered 
to her what past at the first interview. This 
therefore blew up a rage against him, and con- 
firmed ber in a resolution of parting with him. 

Bat the dismissing Mrs. Shpsiop was a point 
not soeasily to be resolved upon. She had the 
utmost tenderness for her reputation, as she 
knew on that depended many of the most valua- 
ble blessings of life; particularly cards, making 
courtesies in public places, and, above all, the 
pl of demol g the reputation of others, 
in which innocent amusements she had an ex- 
traordinary delight. She therefore determined 
to submit to any seult from a servant, rather 
than run a risk of losing the title to so many 
great privileges. 

She therefore sent for her steward, Mr. Peter 
Pounce, and ordered him to pay Joseph his 
wages, to strip off his livery, and to turn him 
out of the house that evening. 

She then called Slipslop up, and, after re- 
freshing her spirits with a small cordial which 
she kept in her closet, she began in the fullow- 
ing manner: 

**Slipslop, why will you, who know my pas 
sionate temper, attempt to provoke me by your 
answers? I am convinced you are an honest ser- 
vant, aad should be very unwilling to part with 
you. I believe, likewise, you have found me an 
indulgent mistress on many occasions, and have 
as little reason on your side to desire a change. 
[ can’t help being surprised, therefore, that yoo 
will take the surest method to offend me; I 
mean repeating my words, which you know I 
have always detested.” 

The prudent waiting-gentlewoman had duly 
weighed the whole matter, and found, on ma. 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





ture deliberation, that a good place in posses- 
sion was better than one in expectation. As 
she found her mistress, therefore, inclined to re- 
lent, she though: proper also to put on some | 
small condescension; which was as readily ac- 
cepted: and so the affair was reconciled, ail 
offences forgiven, and a present of a gown and | 
petticoat made her as an instance of her lady's 
future favour. 

She offered once or twice to speak in favour of | 
Joseph; but found her lady’s heart so obdurate, | 
that she prudently dropt all such efforts. She 
considered there were more footmen in the 
house, and some as stout fellows, though not 
quite so handsome as Joseph. Besides, the 
reader hath already eeen her tender advances 
had not met with the encouragement she might 
have reasonably expected. She thought she 
had thrown away a great deal of eack and | 
sweetmeats on an ungrateful rascal; and, being 
a little inclined to the opinion of that female 
sect, who nold one lusty young fellow to be near 
as good as another lusty young fellow, she at 
last gave up Joseph and his cause, and with a 
triumph over her passion highly commendable, 
walked off with her present, and with great 
tranquillity paid a visit to a stone bottle, which 
is of sovereign use to a philosophical temper. 

She left not her mistress so easy. The poor 
lady could not reflect without agony, that her 
dear reputation was in the power of her ser- 
vants. All her comfort, as to Joseph was, that 
she hoped he did not understand her meaning; 
at least, she could say for herself, she had not 
plainly expressed any thing to him; and as to 
Mrs. Slipsiop, she imagined she could bribe her 
to secrecy. 

But what hurt her most was, that in reality 
she had not so entirely conquered her passion; 
the little god lay lurking in her heart, though 
anger and dislain so hoodwinked her, that she 
could not see him, 
on the very brink of revoking the sentence she 
had passed against the poor youth. Love be- 


| 


came his advocate, and whispered many things | 


in his favour. Honour likewise endeavoured to 
vindicate his crime, and pity to mitigate his 
punishment. On the other side, pride and re- 
venge spoke as loudly against him; and thus the 
poor lady was tortured with perplexity, opposite 
passions distracting and tearing her mind dif- 
ferent ways. 

So have I seen, in the hall of Westminster, 
where Serjeant Bramble hath been retained on 
the right ede, and Serjeant Puzzle on the le!t, 
the balance of opinion (so equal were their 
fees) alternately inclining to either scale. Now 
Bramble throws in an argument, and Puzzie’s 
scale strikes the beam: agaia Bramble shares 
the like fate, overpowered by the weight of 
Puzzle. Here Bramble hits, there Puzzle strikes 
here one has you, there t’other has you, tll at 
last all becomes one scene of confusion in the 
tortured minds of the hearers;equal wagers are 
laid on the success, and neither jedge nor jury 
can possibly make any thing of the matter; all 
things are so enveloped by the careful serjeants 
in doubt and obscurity. 

Or as it bappens in the conscience, where 
honour and honesty pull one away, and a bribe 
and necessity another.—If it was our present 
business only to make similies, we could pro- 
duce many more to this purpose; but a simile 
(as well as a word) to the wise. We shall 
therefore see a litile after our hero, for whom 
the reader is doubtless in some pain. 

CHAPTER X. 

Joseph writes another Letter ; his Transactions 
with fr. Peter Pounce, &c. with his De- 
partue from Lady Booby. 

The disconsolate Joseph would not have had 
an understanding sufficient for the principal sub- 
ject of such a book as this, if he had any longer 
misunderstood the drift of his mistress; and in- 
deed, that he did not discern it sooner, the 
reader will be pleased to apply to an unwilling- 
ness in him to discover what he must condemn 
in her as a fault. Having therefore quitted her 
presence, he retired into his own garret, and 
entered himself into an ejaculation on the num- 
berlees calamities which attended beauty, and 
the misfortune it was to be handsomer than 
one’s neighbours. 

He then sat down, and addressed himself to 
his sister Pamela in the following words: 

* Dear Sister Pamela, 

** Hoping you are well, what news have I to 
tell you! O Pamela, my mistress is fallen in love 
with me. That is, what great folks call falling 
in love, she has a mind to ruin me; but I hope I 
shall have more resolution and more grace than 
to part with my virtue to any lady upon earth. 

**Mr. Adams hath often told me, that chas-. 
tity is as great a virtue in a man asin a woman 
He says he never knew any more than his wife, 
and I ehall endeavour to follow his example 
Indeed, it is owing entirely to his excellent ser 
mons and advice, together with your letters, 
that | have been able to resist a temptation, 
which he says no man complies with, but he re- 
pents in this world, or is damned for it in the 
next; and why should I trust to repentance on 
my death bed, since I may die in my slee}? 
What fine things are good advice and good ex- 
amples! But lam glad she turned me out of 
the chamber as she did; for | had once almost 
forgotten every word Parson Adams had ever 
said to me. 

** | don’t doubt, dear sister, but you will have 
grace to preserve your virtue against all trials; 
and I beg you earnestly to pray, } may be 
enabled to preserve mine: for truly it is very 
eeverely attacked by more than one: but I hope 
I shall copy your example, and that of Joseph, 
my name sake; and maintain my virtue againet 
all temptation.’’ 

Joseph had not finished his letter, when he 
was summoned down stairs by Mr. Peter Pounce, 
to receive his wages: for, besides that, out of 
eight pounds a year, he allowed his father and 
mother four, he had been obliged, in order to 
furnish himself with musical instramente, to ap 
ply to the generosity of the aforesaid Peter, 
who, on urgent occasions, used to advance the 


| with lending money to other people, and even 


| thing;) and being told by Peter, that he must 
| not stay a moment longer in the house than was 
| necessary to pack up his linen, which he easily 


She was a thousand times | 


servants their wages: not before they were due, 
but before they were payable; that is, perhaps, 
half a year after they were due, and this at a 
moderate premium of fifty per cent. or a little 
more; by which charitable methods, together 


to his own master and mistress, the honest man 
| had, from nothing, in a few years amassed the 
small sum of twenty thoueand pounds, or there- 
abouts. 

Joseph having received his little remainder of 
wages, and having stript off his livery, was 
forced to borrow a frock and breeches of one of 
the servants, (for he was eo beloved in the fa- 
mily, that they would all have lent him any 


did in a very narrow compass, he took a melan- 
choly leave of his fellow-servants, and set out at 
seven in the evening. 

Iie had proceeded the length of two or three 
streets, before he absolutely determined with 
himself whether he should leave the town that 
night, or, procuring a lodging, wait till the morn- 
ing. At last the moon shining very bright, help- 
ed him to come to a resolution of beginning his 
| journey immediately, to which likewise he had 
{some other inducements; which the reader, 
| without being a conjuror, canhot possibly guess, 
| till we have given him those hints, which it may 
| be now proper to open. 

CHAPTER XI. 
Of several New Matters not expected. 

It is an observation sometimes made, that to 
| indicate our idea of a simple fellow, we say, He 
| is easi y to be seen through: nor do I believe it 

a more improper denotation of a simple book. 

Instead of applying this to any particular per- 
| formance, we choose rather to remark the con- 
trary in this history, where the scene opens it- 
|self by small degrees; and he is a sagacious 
| reader who can see two chapters before him. 
| For this reason, we have not hitherto hinted 
| a matter which now seems necessary to be ex- 





plained; since it may be wondered at, first, that 
Joseph made such extraordinary haste out of 
town, which hath been already shown; and se 
condly, which will be now shown, that instead 
of proceeding to the habitation of his father and 
mother, or to his beloved sister Pamela, he 
chose rather to set out at full speed to the Lady 
Booby’s country-seat, which he had left on his 
journey to London. 4 

Be it known then, that in the same parish 
where this seat stood, there lived a young girl 
| whom Joseph (though the best of sons and bro- 
thers) longed more impatiently to see than his 
parents or his sister. She was a poor gitl, who 
had formerly been bred up in Sir John’s family; 
whence, a little before the journey to London, 
she had been discarded by Mrs. Slipslop, on ac- 
count of her extraordinary beauty; for I never 
could find any other reason. 

This young creature (who lived now with a 
| farmer in the parish) had always been beloved 
by Joseph, and returned his affection, She 

was two years younger than our hero. They 
had been acquainted from their infancy, and had 
| conceived a verly early liking for each other, 
| whieh had grown to such a degree of affection, 
{that Mr. Adams had with much ado prevented 
|them from marrying; and persuaded them to 
| wait, till a few years service and thrift hada 
little improved their experience, and enabled 
| them to live comfortably together. 

| ‘They followed this good man’s advice, as in- 
deed ns word was a little less than law in his 
parish: for as he had shown his parishioners, by 
jan uniform behaviour of thirty-five years’ dura- 
tion, that he had their good entirely at heart, 
|so they consulted him on every occasion, and 
very seldom acted contrary to his opinion. 

Nothing ean be imagined more tender than 
was the parting between these two lovers. A 
thousand sighs heaved the bosom of Joseph; a 
thoueand tears distitied from the lovely eyes of 
| Fanny, (for that was her name:) though her mo- 
| desty would only suffer her to admit his eager 
| kisses, her violent love made her more than pas- 
{sive in his embraces; and she often pulled him 
| to her breast with a soft pressure, which, though 

perhaps, it would not have squeezed an insect 
to death, caused more emotion in the heart of 
Joseph, than the closest Cornish hug could have 
done. 

The reader may perhaps wonder that so fond 
a pair should, during a twelvemonth’s absence, 
| Never converse with one another; indeed, there 
{was but one reason which did, or could, have 
| prevented them; and this was that poor Fanny 
could neither write nor read; nor could she be 
prevailed upon to transmit the delicacies of her 
tender and chaste passion by the hands of an 
amanuensis. 

They contented themselves therefore with fre- 
quent inquiries after each other’s health, with 
a mutual confidence in each other's fidelityf and 
the prospect of their future happiness. 

Having explained these matters to our reader, 
and, as far as possibie, satisfied all his doubts, 
we return to honest Joseph, whom we left just 
set out on his travels by the light of the moon. 

Those who have read any romance or poetry, 
ancient or modern, must have been informed, 
that love hath wings; by which they are not to un. 
derstand, as some young ladies by mistake have 
done, that a lover can fly; the writers, by this 
ingenious allegory, intended to insinuate no 
more, than that lovers do not march like horse- 
guards; in short, they put the best leg fore- 
most; which our lusty youth, who could walk 
with any man, did so heartily on this occasion, 
that within four hours he reached a famous house 
of hospitality well known to the western tra. 
veller, It presente you a lion on a sign-post; 
and the master, who was christened Timotheus, 
1s commonly called plain Tim. Some have con- 
ceived, that he hath particularly chosen the lion 
for his sign, as he doth in countenance greatly 
reseinble that magnanimous beast, though his 
disposition favours more of the sweetness of the 
lamb. He is a person well received among all 
sorts of men, being qualified to render bimeelf 





agreeable to any ; as he is well versed in hietory 

and politics, hath a smattering in law and divini- 

ty, cracks a good jest, and plays wonderfully well 
on the French horn. 

A violent storm of hail forced Joseph to take 
shelter in this inn, where he remembered Sir 
Thomas had dined in his way to town. Joseph 
had no sooner seated himself by the kitchen- 
fire, than ‘Vimotheus, observing his livery, began 
to condole the loes of his late master; who was, 
he said, his very particular and intimate ac- 
quaintance, with whom he had cracked many a 
merry bottle, ay many a dozen in his time. 
He then remarked, that all those things were 
over now, all past, and just as if they had never 
been; and concluded with an excellent observa- 
tion on the certainty of death, which his wife 
said was very true. A fellow now arrived at 
the same inn with two horses, one of which he 
was lending farther down into the country to 
meet his master; these he put into the stable, 
and came and took his place by Joseph’s side, 
who immediately knew him to be the servant of 
a neighbouring gentleman, who used to visit at 
their house. 7 

This fellow was likewise drove in by the 
storm; for he had orders to go twenty miles far- 
ther that evening, and luckily on the same road 
which Joseph himself intended to take. He 
therefore embraced this opportunity of compli- 
menting his friend with his master’s horses (not- 
withstanding he had received express commands 
to the cortrary) which was readily accepted; 
and so after they had drank a loving pot, and 
the storm was over, they set vut together. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Containing many Surprising Adventures which 
Joseph Andrews met with on the Road, scarce 
credible to those who have never travelled in 
a Stage-Coach. 


Nothing remarkable happened on the road, 
till their arrival at the inn to which the horses 
were ordered; whither they came about two in 
the morning. The moon then shone very bright; 
and Joseph making his friend a present of a pint 
of wine, and thanking him for the fawour of his 
horse, notwithstanding all entreaties to the con- 
trary, proceeded on his journey on foot. 

He had not gone above two miles, charmed 
with the hopes of shortly seeing his beloved 
Fanny, when he was met by two fellows ina 
narrow lane, and ordered to stand and deliver. 
He readily gave them all the money he had, 
which was somewhat less than two pounds; and 
told them he hoped they would be so generous 
as to return him a few shillings, to defray his 
charges on his way home. 

One of the ruffians answered with an oath, 
*« Yes, we'll give you something presently: but 
first strip, and be d——d to you—Strip,”’ cried 
the other, “or I'll blow your brains to the de- 
vil”? Joseph, remembering that he should be 
ashamed of making any excuse for not returning 
them, replied, he hoped they would not insist on 
his clothes, which were not worth much, but 
consider the coldness of the night. ‘* You are 
cold, are you, you rascal!"* says one of the rob- 
bers, ** I'll warm you with a vengeance; and 
damning his eyes, snapt a pistol at his head: 
which he had no sooner done, than the other 
levelled a blow at him with his stick, which Jo- 
seph, who was expert at cudgel-playing, catch- 
ing with his hand, returned the favour so suc- 
cessfully on his adversary, that he laid him 
sprawling at his feet; and at the same instant 
received a blow from behind, with the butt-end 
of a pistol, from the other villain, which felled 
him to the ground, and totally deprived him of 
his senses. 

The thief, who had been knocked down, had 
now recovered himself; and both together fell to 
belabouring poor Joseph with their sticks, till 
they were convinced they had put an end to this 
miserable being: they then stript him entirely 
naked, threw him into a ditch, and departed 
with their booty. 

The poor wretch, who lay tionless a long 


his peril; for that if he died, he would be indict- 
ed for his murder; and if he lived, and brought 
an action against him, he would willingly take 
a brief in it.” These words had a sensible effect 
on the coachman, who was well acquainted with 
the person that spoke them; and the old gen- 
tleman above-mentioned, thinking the naked 
man would afford him frequent opportunities of 
showing his wit to the lady, offered to join with 
the company in giving a mug of beer for his fare; 
till partly alarmed by the threats of the one, and 
partly by the promiees of the other, and being 


reat, and sung both the dey and the song, whem 
the'master of the inn, Mr, Tow-wouse, arose, 
and learning from his maid an account of the 
robbery and the situation of his poor, naked 
guest, he his head, and cried, Good Jack- 
a-day! and then ordered the girl to carry bim 
one of his own shirte. 

Mrs. Tow-wouse was just awake, and had 
stretched out her arms in vain to fold her depart- 
ed husband, when the maid entered the room, 
‘*Who’s there?~ Betty?" **Yes, Madam? 





perhaps a /idtle moved with compassion at the 
poor creature’s condition, who stood bleeding | 
and shivering with the cold, he at length agreed; | 
and Joseph was now advancing to the coach, | 
where seeing the lady, who held the sticks of 
her fan before her eyes, he absolutely refused, | 
miserable as he was, to enter, unless he was fur- | 
nished with sufficient covering, to prevent giv- | 
ing the least offence to decency. So perfecily 

modest was this young man; such mighty eflec's | 
had the spotless example of the amiable Pamela, 

and the excellent sermons of Mr. Adams, | 
wrought upon him. 

Though there were several great coats about 
the coach, it was not easy to get over this diffi- 
culty which Joseph had started. The two gen- 
tlemen complained they were cold, and could 
not spare a rag; the man of wit saying, with a 
laugh, that charity began at home; and the 
coachman, who had two great coats spread uo- 
der him, refused to lend either, lest they should 
be made bivody: the lady’s footman desired to 
be excused for the same reason, which the lady 


naked man, approved: and it is more than pro- 
bable, that poor Joseph, who obatinately adher- 
ed to his modest resolution, must have perished, 


transported for robbing a hen-roost) had volun- 
tarily stript off a great coat, his only garment, 
at the same time swearing a great oath (for 
which he was rebuked by the passengers) ‘* that 
he would rather ride in his shirt all his life, than 
suffer a fellow-creature to lie in so miserable a 
condition.”* 

Joseph having put on the great coat, was lift- 
ed into the coach, which now proceeded on its 
journey. He declared himself almost dead with 
the cold, which gave the man of wit an occa- 
sion to ask the lady, if she could not accommo- 
date him withadram. She answered with some 
resentment, ‘* She wondered at his asking her 
such a question; but assured him she never tast- 
ed any such thing.” 

The lawyer was inquiring into the circum- 
stances of the robbery, when the coach stopt, 
am one of the ruffians putting a pistol in, de- 
manded the money of the passengers, who readi- 
ly gave it them; and the lady, in her fright, de- 
livered up a little silver bottle, of about a half 
pint size, which the rogue, clapping it to his 





some of the best Nantz he had ever tasted: this 
the lady afrerwards assured the company was 
the mistake of her maid; for that she had order- 
ed her to fill the bottle with Hungary water. 

As soon as the fellows were departed, the 
lawyer, who had, it seems, a case of pistols in 
the seat of the coach, infurmed the company, 
that if it had been day-light, and he could have 
come at his pistols, he would not have submitted 
to the robbery: he likewise set forth, that he 
had often met highwaymen when he travelled 
on horseback, but none ever durst attack him; 
concluding, that if he had not been more afraid 
for the lady than for himself, he should not have 
now parted with his money so easily. 

As wit is generally observed to love to reside 
in empty pockets, so the gentleman, whose in- 
genuity we have above remarked, as soon as he 
had parted with his money, began to grow won- 
derfully facetious. He made frequent allusions 
to Adam and Eve, and said many excellent 
things on figs and4ig-leaves; which perhaps gave 
more offence to Joseph than any other in the 





time, just began to recover his senses as a stage- 
coach came by. The postillion, hearing a man’s 
groans, stopt his horses, and told the coachman 
he was certain there was a dead man lying in 
the ditch, for he heard him groan. ‘Go on, 
sirrab,’’ said the coachman, “ we are confound- 
ed late, and have no time to look after dead 
men.’’ A lady, who heard what the postillion 
said, and likewise heard the groan, called cager- 
ly to the coachman, to stop and see what was 
the matter. Upon which he bid the postillion 
alight and look at the ditch. He did so, and 
returned, ** That there was a man sitting up- 
right as naked as ever he was born.’—“Oh! 
J—sus!"’ cried the lady, ‘* A naked man! Dear 
coachman, drive on and leave him.’’ Upon 
this the gentlemen got out of the coach; and Jo- 
seph begged them to have mercy upon him: for 
that he had been robbed, and almost beaten to 
death. ‘*Robbed!” cries an old gentleman, 
‘let us make all the haste imaginable, or we 
shall be robbed too.’”” A young man, who be- 
longed to the law, answered, ** He wished they 
had passed on without taking any notice: but 
that now they might be proved to have been last 
in his company; if he should die, they might be 
called to some account for his murder. Me 
therefore thought it advisable to save the poor 
creature's life, for their own sakes, if possible; 
at least, if he died, to prevent the jury's finding 
that they had fled from it. He was therefore of 
opinion, to take the man into the coach, and 
carry him to the next inn.’? The lady insisted, 
** That he sho»ld not come into the coach. That 
if they lifted him in, she would herself alight, 
for she had rather stay in that place to all eter. 
nity, than ride witha naked man.”” The coach. 
man objected, ** That he could not suffer him to 
be taken in, unless somebody would pay a shil 

ling for bis carriage the four miles,” which the 
two gentlemen refused to do. But the lawyer, 
who was afraid of some mischief happening to 
bimeelf, if the wretch was left behind in that 

condition, saying, no man could be too cautious 
in there matters, and that he remembered very 

extraordinary cases in the bouks, threatened the 





coachman, and bid him deny taking him up at 


The lawyer likewise made several very pretty 
jests, without departing from his proft . He 
said, *‘ If Joseph and the lady were alone, he 
would be more capable of making a conveyance 
to her, as his affairs were hot fettered with any 
incumbrance ; he'd warrant, he soon suffered a 
recovery by a writ of entry, which was the pro- 
per way to create heirs in (ai! ; that, for his own 
part, he would engage to make so firm a settle- 
ment in a coach, that there should be no danger 
of an ¢jectment ;” with an inundation of the like 
gibberish, which he continued to vent till the 
coach arrived at an inn, where one servant-maid 
only was up in readiness to attend the coach- 
man, and furnish him with cold meat and a 
dram. Joseph desired to alight, and that he 
might have a bed prepared for him, which the 
maid readily promised to perform; and being a 
good-naturea wench, and not so squeamish as 
the lady had been, she clapped a large faggot 
on the fire, and furnishing Joseph with # great 
coat belonging to one of the hostlers, desired 
him to sit down and warm himself, whilst she 
made his bed. The coachman, in the mean 
time, took an opportanity to call up a surgeon, 
who lived within a few doors: after which, he 

inded his p gers how late they wero, and 
after they had taken leave of Joseph, hurried 
them off as fast as he could. 

The wench soon got Joseph to bed, and pro- 
mised to use her interest to borrow him a shirt; 
but imagining, as she afterwards said, by his be- 
ing so bloody. that he must be a dead man, she 
ran with all speed to hasten the surgeon, who 
was more than half drest, apprehending that the 
coach had been overturned, and some gentle- 
man or lady hurt. As soon as the wench had 
informed him at his window, that it was a poor 
foot passenger, who had been stript of all he 
had, and almost murdered, he chid her for dis- 
turbing him so early, slipped off his clothes 
again, and very quietly returned to bed and to 
sleep. 

Aurora now began to show her blooming 
cheeke over the hills, whilst ten millons of feath- 








ered songsters, in jocund chorus, repeated 
ath d times than those of our law- 











herself, notwithstanding her abhorrence of a! 





unless the postillion (a lad who hath been since | 


mouth, and drinking her health, declared it held | 


** Where's your master?’’ “ He’s without, Mas! 


| dam; he hath sent me for a shirt to lend a poor, . 


naked man, who hath been robbed and murder~ . 
ed.’’ ‘* Touch one, if you dare, you siut,” said): 
Mre. Tow-wouse: ‘* your master is a pretty sort. 


| of-a man, to take in naked vagabonds, end 


clothe them with his own elothes. I shall havem 
no such doings. If you offer to touch any thingy: : 
I will throw the chamber-pot at your head. Gog» 
send your master to me.”’. ** Yee, madam,’ ane 
swered Betty. As soon as he came in, she thus: 
began: ‘* What the devil do you mean by thiesex 
Mr. Tow-wouse? Am | io buy shirts to lend to 
a set of scabby rascals?” ‘* My dear,”’ said 
Mr. Tow-wouse, “ this is a poor wretch.” “Yea,” 
says she, ‘‘ I know it is a poor wretch; but what 


| the devil have we to do with poor wretches? 


The law makes us provide for too many already. 
We shall have thirty or forty poor wretches 
red coats shortly."” ‘* My dear,” cries Tow- 
wouse, ‘* this man hath been robbed of all he 
had.”’ ‘ Well, thea,’’ said she, ** where’s his 
money to pay his reckoning? Why doth not. 
such a fellow go to an ale house ? Y shail send 
him packing as soon as I am up, I assure you.’” 
‘* My dear,”’ said he, ** common charity won’t 
suffer you to do that.’” ‘Common charity, a 
f—t!’’ says she; ‘* common charity teaches us 
to provide for ourselves and our families, and L 
and mine won’t be rpin’d by your charity, I as- 
sure you.’ ‘* Well,” says he, “ my dear, do as. 
you will when you are up: you know I never 
contradict you.’ ‘* No,’’ says she, ** if the de- 
vil was to contradict me, Il would make the. 
house too hot to hold him.’’ 

With such like discourses they consumed near 
half an hour, whilst Betty provided a shirt from 
the hostler, who was one of her sweethearts, 
and put iton poor Joseph. The surgeon had 
likewise at last visited him, and washed and 
drest his wounds, and now come to acquaint 
Mr. Tow-wouse, that his guest was in such ex- 
trome danger of his life, that he scarce saw any 
hopes of his recovery. ‘* Here’sa pretty kettle 
of fish,’’ cries Mrs. Tow-wouse, ‘‘ you have 
brought upon us! we are like to have a funerab 
at our own expense.”” ‘Tow-wouse (who, nat- 
withstanding his charity, would have given his 
vote as freely as ever he did at an election, that 
any other house in the kingdom should have quiet 
possession of his guest) answered, ‘* My dear, L 

| am not to blame: he was brought hither by the 
stage-coach; and Betty had put him to bed be- 
fore 1 was stirring.”’ ‘I'll Betty her,’’ says 
she—at which, with half her garments on, the 
other half under her arm, she gallied out in 
| quest of the unfortunate Betty, whilst Tow- 
wouse and the surgeon went to pay a visit to 
poor Joseph, and inquire into the circumstances. 
of this melancholy affair. 












CHAPTER XIII. 


What happened to Joseph during his Sickness 
at the Inn, with the curious Discourse be- 
tween him and Mr. Barnabas, the Parson of 
the Parish. 


As soon as Joseph had communicated a par- 
ticular history of the robbery, together with » 
short account of himeelf and his intended jour. 
ney, he asked the surgeon if he apprehended 
him to be in any danger: to which the 
very honestly answered, ‘‘ He feared he waa- 
for that bis pulse was very exalted and feverish, 
and if his fever should prove more than symp- 
tomatic, it wou'd be impossible to save him,’” 
Joseph, fetching a deep sigh, cried, ‘* Poor Fan- 
ny! I would I could have lived to see thee! but 
God's will be done.” 

The surgeon then advised him, if he had any 
wordly affaira to eettle, that he would do it as 
soon as possible; for though he hoped he might 
recover, yet he thought himself obliged to ac- 
quaint him he was in sy danger: and if the 
malign concoction of his humours should cause 
a suscitation of his fever, he might soon grow 
delirious, and incap of making his will. 
Joseph answered, ** That it was impossible for 
any ture in the uni to be ina 
condition than himeelf; for since the robbery, he 
had not one thing of any kind whatever which 
he could call his own. I had,” says he,“ a 
little piece of gold, which they took away, that 
would have been a comfort tome in all my af- 
flictions; but surely, Fanny, nt nothing to 
remind me of thee. I have thy dear image in 
my heert, and no villain can eVer tear it 
thence.” 

Joseph desired paper and pens to wrile a let- 
ter, but they were refused him; and he wasad- 
vised to use all his endeavours to compoee him- 
self, They then left him; and Mr. Tow-.wouse 
sent to a clergyman (o come and administer his 
good offices to the soul of poor Joseph, since the 
surgeon despaired of making any euccessful ap» 
plications to his body. F 

Mr, Barnabas (for that was the clergyman’s 
Name) came as soon as sent for; and having firet 
drank a dish of tea with the landlady, and after- 
wards a bow! of punch with the landlord, he 
walked up to the room where Joseph lay: but 
finding him asleep, returned to take the © 
sneaker; which, when he had finished, be again 
crept softly to the chamber.door, and, having 
opened it, heard the eick man talking to him~ 
self in the following manner: 

«<Q most adorable Pamela! most virtaous sie- 
ter! whose example could alone enable me to 
withstand all the temptations of riches and 
beauty, and to preserve my virtue pure and 
chaste, for the arms of my dear Fanny, if it had 
pleased heaven that I should ever have come 








odes | unto them; what riches, or honours, or 





sures can make ua amends for the loss of 
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cence? Doth not that alone afford us more con- 


solation than all worldly acquisitions? What’ 
but innocence and virtue could give any comfort 
to.such a miserable wretch aslam? Yet theee 
can make me prefer this sick and painful bed \o 
all the 7 I should have found in my 
lady’s. These can make me face death without 
fear; and though I love my Fanny more than 
ever man loved woman, these can teach me to 
resign myself to the Divine Will without repining. 
O, thou delightful, charming creature! if heaven 
hadi thee to my arms, the poorest, hum- 
blest state would have been a paradise; ! could 
have lived with thee in the lowest cottage,without 
@nvying the palaces, the dainties, or the riches 
of any man breathing. But I must leave thee, 
leave thee for ever, my dearest angel’ I must 
think of another world; and I heartily pray thou 
M™syest meet comfort in this.’ Barnabas 
thought he had heard enough; so down etairs he 
went, and told Tow-wouse he could do his guest 
no ‘service; for that he was very light-headed, 
and bad uttered nothing but a rhapsody of non- 
sense all the time he stayed in the room. 

The surgeon returned in the afternoon, and 
found his patient in a higher fever, as he said, 
than when he left him, though not delirious: for. 
notwithstanding Mr. Barnabas’s opinion, he had 
not been once out of his senses since his arrival 
at the ina. 

Mr. Barnabas was ogain sent for, and with 
much difficulty prevailed on to make another 
visit. As soon as he entered the room, he told 
Joseph, “* He was come to pray by him, and to 
prepare him for another world: in the first place 
therefore, he hoped he had repented of all his 
sins.” Joseph answered, he hoped he had: but 
there was one thing which he knew not whe- 
ther be should call a sin: if it was, he feared he 
should die in the commission of it; and that was 
the regret of parting with a young woman, whom 
he loved as tenderly as he did his heart-strings.” 
Barnabas bade him be assured, ‘‘ That any re- 
pining at the Divine Will was one of the great- 
est sins he could commit; that he ought to for- 
get all carnal! affections, and think of better 
ps Joseph said, ** That neither in this 
world, or the next, he could forget his Fanny; 
and that the thought, however grievous, of part- 
ing from her for ever, was not half so torment- 


THE ROMANTIC. 
O saw you the knight of the blood-red plume, 
As he spurr'd his coal-black sieed ! 
The sky, as he passed was wrapt in gloom ; 
And so fast he rode—that he left his groom 
At a very great distance, indeed. 


He comes from the plains of Arracan : 
From the wilds of Timbuctoo ; 

For he slew the Sultan, man to man, 

His red plume wav'd in victory’s van,— 
And he show'd ‘em what he could do; 


A boy rides with him of sweet presage, 
With ringlets all shining and shady ; 
He can soothe the knight in his wildest rage ; 
But a good, sharp eye which examines that page. 
Will shrewdly suspect—'tis a lady. 


And the lady she speaks in a foreign note, 
She was born in a land of fairy, 

I ween by her accent you'll guess the spot, 

"Tis an accent in sooth, that is seldom forgot, 
The brogue of her own Tipperary. 


But thou Lord Hilderic, man of blood! 
Who usurped that lady's domain ; 
Who didst send, in thine ireful and frauduleat mood, 
Four assassins, her carriage to stop in the wood, 
And pistol Ler—somewhere in Spain. 


Behold her return’d all alive! alive! 
And Sir Gawen is come to right her. 
Now tyrant oppressor ! confess thee and shrive, 
Or summon thy vassels, and maniully strive, 
For Sue Gawen’'s a furious fighier. 


The trumpeter's breath rends the welkin in twain, 
But the red-plumed knight sball answer ye, 
Nor think, should thy impious challenge prove vam, 
To keep the estate by the laws of chicane, 
Or filing a bill im ehancery 


. . . * . . . . . 
Now, joy to thee, lady! thy lands are restored ; 
Like a lion that never finches, 
Lord Hilderee fought, but was quickly door'd, 
And Sir Gawen has pass'd his avenging sword 
Through his wiadpipe—s couple of inches. 


The bells are all ringwng, full certain I am 





ing, as the fear of what she would suffer when 
she knew his misfortune.”’ Barnabas said, 
“* Phat euch fears argued a diffidence and des- 
dence very criminal; that he must divest 
imself of all human passions, and fix his heart 
above.” Joseph answered, ‘“* That was what 
he desired to do, and should be obliged to him, 
if he would enable him to accomplish it.’ Bar- 
nabas replied, ‘‘ That must be done by grace.”’ 
Joseph besought him to discover how he might 
attain it. Barnabas answered, ‘* By prayer and 
faith.’ He then questioned him concerning bis 
forgiveness of the thieves. Joseph answered, 
**He feared that was more than he could do: 
for nothing would give him more pleasure than 
to hear they were taken.”’ ‘* That,’’ cries Bar- 
mabas, “is for the sake of justice.” ‘* Yes,” 
said Joseph; ** but if | was to meet them again, 
1 am afraid I should attack them, and kill them 
too, if I could.” ** Doubtiess,’* answered Bar- 
nabas, “it is lawful to kill a thief: but can you 
say, you forgive them as a Christain ought ?’’ 
Joseph desired to know what that forgiveness 
was. ‘ That is,’ anewered Barnabas, ‘* to for- 
give them as—as—it is to forgive them as—in 
sbort, it is to forgive them asa Christian.”’ Jo- 
seph replied, ‘* He forgave them as much as he 
could.”* ** Well, well,” said Barnabas, ** that 
will do.” He then demanded of him, if he re- 
membered any more sins unrepented of; and if 
he did, he desired him to make haste, and repent 
of them as fast as he could; that they might re- 
peat over a few prayers together. Joseph an- 
awered, ‘‘ fe could not recollect any great 
crimes he had been guilty of, and that those he 
had committed he was sincerely sorry for.” 
Barnabas said that was enough, and then pro- 
ceeded to prayer with all the expedition he was 
master of, some company then waiting for 
him below in the parlour, where the ingredients 
for eli were all in readiness, but no one 
squeeze the oranges till he came. 

Joseph complained he was dry, and desired a 
little tea, which Barnabas reported to Mrs, 
Tow-wouse, who answered, ‘‘ She had just done 
pega be and could not be slopping al! day;” 
po red Betty to carry him up some small 


Betty obeyed her mistress’s commande; but 
Joseph, as soon as he had tasted it, said, ‘‘ He 
feared it would increase his fever, and that he 

very much for tea.”’ To which the 

natured Betty replied, * He should have 

tes, if there was any in the land.” She accord- 

ingly went and bought him eome herself, and at- 

tended him with it; where we will leave her and 

Joseph together for some time, and entertain the 
reader with other matters. 

Ooo1, Coursoe —What determined purpose—what 
deeisiveaction—what cool ealculation—what a power- 
ful effvrt of volition it requires to get out of bed one 
of these icy mornings '—The man, who. in a stoveless, 
fireless room, can deliberately push back the bed- 
clothes and roll out of his warm nest, without a shrug 
or shudder, is calculated for deeds of noble daring. 
He should hold himself in readiness to enlist against 
the Breach, for he undoubtedly poss one " 
requisite of a soldier, wit, coolness. He has a 
sawageness of disposition, and an iciness of feeling. 
which, though they may command respect, they can- 
not be envied. 

Bora man of phieg iP it requires a 
mighty effort to go to bed—a mightier to turn over 
when he gets there —but mightiest of all to get up 
again. Before he goes, he warms and turns, and turns 
——_— pokes his toes to the fire, and then his 

rubs his hands—bakes his shins, and sneaks to 
bed: ‘Thon if ashank happen to stray over the linen. 
six inches from the warm place where it was original- 
ly. planted, he snatches it back as though it were snake- 
bit, But when day comes, and the breakfast things 
begin. to ratile on the table—here we must be excus- 
ed, for 11's no joke —H60-00-00. 








There's a wedding, with masquers and dancers, 
Run! join the carousal! shout, revel, and cram, 
And pledge the fair bride of Sir Cawen M'Flam, 

Of the sixteenth regiment of lancers. 
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SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 20, 1836. 


Joszeru ANDREWs.—We commence in this number 
of the Vade Mecum—the arrangement spoken of in 
our last—the substitution of standard novels for plays 
and frees, and lead off with Joseph Andrews, ove of 
the most sterling and delightful fictions of which the 
language can boast. That the change will be an 
agreeable one to our patrons, we have little reason to. 
doubt. 

This arrangement and others, which we have made 
for the gratification of subscribers to the Vade Mecum 
involve a considerable additional expense, and we 
are, therefore, compelled to request tho-e who have 
not complied with our terms, and forwarded their 
amount of subscription, to do so without delay. There 
are many yet in arrears, and as it is impossible to car- 
ty on a campaign with spirit without the sinews of 
war, they will see the necessity of taking the hint, and 

ishing the ; 





—_—_ 
The gaa has been introduced into several of our 
streets, and the folks are quite delighted with the light 
upon the subject. Carel’s Bolivar House, Neil's Siar 
Hotel, and several other places of resort, are brilliantly 
illuminated with it. This improvement has long been 
wagpied in Philadelphia. 

,—______] 

Tar Ksicxgrsocxer ror Fesavany.—We could 
almost find it in our heart to be sulky with our Dutch 
friend and his pipe, for the lateness of his appearance 
this month ; but he puffs away on the title page with 
such composure, and withal, with so thinking a 
brow, and has beside bis budget of literature sv well 
stored, that it is out of the question to refrain from 
giving the leggerd a hearty welcome. 
contributions from Mrs. Sedgwick, J. G. Percival, 
Orville Dewey, Gilmore Sima, Dr. Beasely, Burton, 
Noah Websier, Winslow, Bradford, Barber, and many 
anonymous gentlemen, such as Ollapod, the Penny-a- 
liner, and others, making a womber of rich attraction. 
We can warmly commend the February Knickerbocker 
to our readers as well worthy of attention, and the 
whole work, so far, as the ment pleasing magazine pub- 
lished in this country. 

=> 


He brings 


water to drink when the streams are frozen. But dogs 
quench their thirst by eating snow. The New York 
Star has the following on the subject -— 
« Rockland is composed entirely of mountains, deep 
ravines, sequestered lakes, and precipilous streams.— 
Now the question is whether the abundance of snow 
and wet here has any influence in the production of 
this disease? 
in Switzerland and other mountainous countries, a 
disease of, or glandular enlargement about the wind- 
pipe, called goitre, is occasioned, it is thought, by eat- 
ing of snow-water. May not the hydrophobia, which 
by some is supposed to consist of a diseased condition 
of the glands uuder the tongue, arise in dogs from their 
lapping the snow or snow-water!” 
mee ee 

A paper in the interior in speaking very pathetie- 
ally of the accidental death of an individual, says that 
he left a family in the most indignant state 





The Louisiana Legislature has appropriated eighty 
thousand dollars for the expenses of the Florida war, 
and authorized the Governor to call out the volun- 
teers. General Dawson of that State has offered to 
raise a body of one thousand riflemen for the cam- 
paign, on condition that the command of them be 
given to him. 

A Cavtion.—The neighbours of a coal dealer in 
Boston, being rather too much in the habit of stealing 
his coal, he took the liberty of charging several 
pieces with gunpowder, placing them in a favourable 
position to be selected. The prepared coal was taken, 
and the thief having made a comfortable fire with it, 
prepared himself fur some of the enjoyments of life, 
by placing his chair on two legs, in the genuine Yan- 
kee style, and taking his paper in hand ; but alas! he 
was doomed soon to know the transient nature of 
earthly happiness. An explosion ensued, and he was 
thrown some distance amid a shower of coal, chair- 
legs, tables, ete. Some doubis have been expressed 
as to the reality of the late earthquakes ia Boston, but 
it is now well ascertained that one person has felt a 


pretty severe shock. 
—es ee 

Under the obituary head of the Wiscasset Intelli- 
gencer, we find recorded the demise of Mrs. Sally 
| Sweetpotato. 

This is one of the effects on the vegetables of our 
uncommonly hard winter. Poor potato! 

ee 

Heating Cangiaces.—Dr. W. Williams, of Wash- 
ington, has taken out a patent for a stove to heat car- 
riages of all descriptions. ‘The Washington Mirror 
describes it as follows :—It is remarkable in its con- 
structure, and may be bought for six or eight dollars ; 
and it consumes the most inconsiderable quantity of 
coal. The advantages of such a stove are almost too 
obvious to be mentioned. Taking up very little room, 
they may be fitted to the bottom of gigs or chaises, and 
of every variety of carriage, and are particularly well 
adapted to rail road cars. The expense of fuel is not 
above three cents for a hundred miles travelling, at 
an ordinary rate. It is only necessary to make this 
invention known, to secure its introduction very gen- 
erally. For a trifling expense, a stage driver may now 
be as comfortably situated on his box as by the room 
fire; and the pleasures of sleigh-riding may be en- 
hanced a hundred fold. ‘This stove is now used in 
the cars of the Baltimore and Washingtou rail-road, 
and gives entire asrtisfaction. The passengers are 
kept warm during the whole journey, and are never 
annoy by smoke—the stove being air-taght. 

SA 

Carricaturing is certainly not the forte of American 
artists, or else those capable of making good burlesque 
hits at the occurrences of the day, never attempt it. 
Of the numerous efforts of the kind published during 
the Bank war, net a single one appeared which was 
even tolerable—they were all melancholy scrawls. A 
carricature, however, has been lately published in 
New York, on the French affair, a copy of which we 
have seen, is somewhat better. It is described as fol- 
lows in the New York Times: 

The picture treats of the meditation. In the left of 
the piece are two figures, one light, gracefal, with un- 
covered head, addresses the other—* General, here's 
King William the Fourth come to settle the differ- 
ence between you and Louis Philippe! ‘Talk to them 
like a book!” The person addressed, tall, very erect, 
in spectacles and broad white bat, with back towards 
William, yields him a reluctant hand, exclaiming— 
« D——n it, Martin, we can settle our differences 
without foreign intervention, but if you say so, why 
I'll speak to him. How are you old boy? I'll tell 
you what, let Louis Philippe Ray the money—and then 
ifhe wants to’fight, I'll meet him with pistols, rifle, or 
broad-sword, and ask no favor! William, in his roy- 
al robes, fat, smiling, and a peace-maker, grasps the 


reluctant wngracious palm; and pressing the hand of a 
at his left, exhors him—* Come, Lonis 





[ss 

Kt a singular fact that madness has appeared among 
the dogs in several parts of the country. Several in 
a rabid state were killed, last week, in the borough of 
York, Pa. and it is said that hydrophobia is extending 
almost like an epidemic through Rockland County, N. 
Y. In Nyack, in that county, alone, twenty-five dogs, 
supposed to be rabid, were killed on Friday week. At 
Haverstraw, great alarm prevails, a number of cattle 
baving been bitten. In the city of New York, seve- 
tal cases have occurred. This. terrible disease is ge- 
norally supposed to be peculiar to the summer; but 
recent instances prove conclusively that (he impression 
ip erroneous, and that canine madness is as likely to 
be produced by extreme cold, as by extreme heat. A 
variety of suppositions have been thrown out to ac- 





it may be superinduced by the difficulty of p 


count fur its occurrence in winter—among others, that 





Philippe, give him your fist! He is friendly towards 
you, and apolog. in the hand manner.” The 
personage ia the uniform of a French Marshal, and his 
tal] form crouches, and the ex; of his hand 
features (the likeness is very good) aids his lip in an- 
swering, “ Ab, mon Dieu! vat terrible old man! Tam 
perfectly satisfied But bon ami, 
Billy, shali you get him to allow me seven per cent. 
for de cash payment?” History will tell the story 
much in the same way. 








Here is de money. 


EEE 
The advantages of the Military Academy are well 
illustrated by late proceedings at the South in relation 
to the Florida War. Volunteers were found in abun- 
dance in the southern states. The lack of competent 


officers was the only difficulty. This, however, was 


gentlemen who had graduated at West Point, but whe 
had Jeng since retired from the army, retaining a suf- 
ficient knowledge of tactics. In case of a war, such 
men must form the nucleus of our armies, and they 
alone can preserve us from a repetition of the disasters 
experienced in the war of 1812, arising from officers 


knowing as little of the trade of war as spinsters. 
—_— 
Awrvt DiscLosures or Mania Monx.—Silly Miss 
Reed's silly book, Six Months in a Convent, having 
been succesful, a bolder adventuress is stimulated to 
the field, who is to Miss Reed, “ ossa to a wart,” and 
springs over her head like a boy playing at leap frog. 
The new story-teller is Miss Maria Monk, and her 
volume is entitled “ Awful Disclosures, exhibited in a 
narrative of her sufferings during a residence of five 
years as a novice, and two years a black nun, in the 
Hotel Dieu Nunnery at Montreal.” ‘The lady is evi- 
dently a descendant of Mendez Pinto, and lacks none 
of his talent as a composer of fiction. Compared to 
her, Miss Reed is the veriest twaddler. 
Nun against the field! 
By her account there are rare goings on at the nun- 
nery of Hotel Dieu. ‘The occurrences of the most infa- 
mous brothel can show nothing to parallel them.— 
The nuns, says Miss. Monk, are not only the victims 
to @ promiscuous intercourse with all the priests of 
Montreal, but likewise ihe monks and priests through- 
out all the Canadas come trooping to visit them. In 
addition to this, which is quite enough of a beuncer 
for one volume, the Black Nun tells us that the unfor- 
tunate fair are murdered within the walls of the con- 
vent by dozens, and their luckless infants are des- 
patched by barrelsiull! A big well existe in the 
cellar, into which the bodies are plunged, to be eaten 
up by quick lime and aquafortis! 
Of the details we cannot speak ; they are too in- 
decent and revolting for the public ear; but such as 
they are, they show the writer of the book to possess 
a most prurient imagination. fle or she, however, 
blunders a little occasionally; in one instance he asserts 
that a register exists in the nunnery of all the births 
which takes place there. This is a sad oversight 
Miss. Monk. The gaggings, hangings up by the heels, 
the punishments, and amusements too indecent to be 
guessed at ornamed, the murders of nans and infants, 
and such like matters, answer your purpose very well, 
but to what end a book with such entries as 
“ Saint Mary delivered of a son, March 16th, 1824. 

Saint Clarice daughter, April 3d, 

Saint Matilda daughter, April 30th,” 
is kept, it is impossible to imagine, unless the fathers 
have a particular detire to be hanged 

Such is the ridiculous trash of which the awful dis- 
closures of Maria Monk is composed; but unluckily 
it is calculated to do much more extensive mischief 
than any previous work of the kind, which has ap- 
peared in this country. It addresses itself directly to 
the prejudices of the ignorant, and endeavours to con- 
firm the tradilionary stories of the days of the reform- 
ation, as applicable to the present time. Such nela- 
rious attempts to arouse the spirit of fanaticism should 
be indignantly frowned down. We have too much 
of it already. ‘The deep and lasting disgrace inflicted 
by the Massachusetts Convent burning is yet fresh, 
and that affair should act as a solemn warning, that 
intolerant bigotry, even im this country, is always 
ready for action. 

Since writing the above, we learn from a New 
York paper that affidavits have been received in that 
city from Montreal, showing that Maria Monk never 
was an inmate of the nunnery, the residents of which 
she so grossly libels. We thought as much from the 
book itself. 

Aw Lwpronant Reparesentative—The New Bed- 
furd Gazette appears to have raised the waked wrath 
of Mr. Ic'h Emmons, of the M h Legis! 
by calling him a Demosthenes. Mr. Emmons is a re- 
lative of the celebrated Pop, or Pickle Emmons, and 
stands no nonsense, being in his own opinion a better 
man than ever stood on the shanks of any “ragged 
Greek.” Boiling with wrath at the insult, the “mem- 
ber from Hinsdale” despatched the following missive 
to the offending “ty pe-sticker.” 

“ Boston, House of Representatives, 
February 4 1836 

“ Sir—Your contemptible little paper was put into 
my hands by some ene this morning, where you use 
my name in vain—you say you don’t know me, and 
every one will believe you, who does know me. your 
paper smells Strong of Blubber it requires no great 
intellect to call the member from Hinsdale a Demos- 
thenes—which you intend as a reproach—Bat | fear- 
none of your little type stickers— 

“you probably wanted an article for your valuable 
paper, and here you have it thats ail. 

iC'H EMMONS. 
J. G. Harris, Editor of the New Bedford Gazetie.” 
—_— Ss ew 





Another “ nun story,” to go as for ahead of Maria 
Monk, as Maria Monk goes ahead of Mise Reed, is 
about to be published in New York, The writer's 
name is Rosamund! The book is to be embellished 
with fileen engravings, and the scene in Cuba. She 
says that in Havana, people make sausages out of dead 
negroes. Mrs. Monk could not tell as good a story as 
that, if she were to try. The Grand Jury of New 
York suppressed McDowell's journal. Why not sup- 
press these more indecent “ awful disclosures!” 

————SS 

S. R. Allston, an officer in the United States Army, 
aged twenty-five, committed suicide, at the Washing- 
ton Hotel, New York, on Monday last, by cutting his 
throat with a razor. He had appeared, for a day or 
two previous to the act, to be labouring under an un- 
usual depression of spirits, owing to a loss of money 
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while on a sleighing party. The Inquest brought ina 


The Black | 


verdict of insanity, The deceased was a native of 
Rhode Island, and passed through his studies at West 
Point with mueh honour. 
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The Gowards, of New York, the same who teach 
dancing on “ Christian principles,” now utterthe sub 
joined advertisement, which we copy to enable fami- 
lieS in this city to save years of misery and hundreds 
of dollars, by sending their children forthwith to Go- 
tham, there to imbibe instruction from Isaac and 
Eliza. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT TO EVERY FAMILY- 
Years of misery, and hundreds of dollars saved, by - 
ing a few weeds attention, and only twenty dollars, for 
lessons to a whole family till perfected in music, dancing, 
land writing. We most seriously challenge the world to 
| teach esther of the above branches with us. We have 
learnt of the first European masters and taught twenty 
one years the dast eight in New York ye teach © as- 
tonishingly cheap. not becaus» we are obliged to, not that 
we oave not for years had the first prices, but to partica- 
| larly gratify envious teachers, anda ew other., who ma- 
liciously slander us, and benefit the PUBLIC and our- 
sel ves. ISAAC GOWARD. 
ELIZA GOWARD. 
Professors aud teachers of Music, Dancing, acd Pen- 
manship, No. 252 Bowery 
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The Newbern (N. C.) Spectator, of Feb. 5th, speak- 
ing of the unprecedented severity of the winter there, 
says of the theomemeter— 

It has ranged, in the entries of our dwellings, and ia 
rooms without fire, from 15 to 26, and out of doors, the 
mercury fell yesterday morning, which was nut the 
coldest we have had,—to within 10 degrees of zero. 
The Neuse ts completely frozen over, and skates, 
cloaks, and fires are the order of the day. 

= 

The late fatal duel between ale Caldwell and 
Colonel Gwin, at Clinton, Miss., was fought in mid- 
day, in sight of the town, and in the presence of huan- 
dreds of spectators, assembled to witness the sport! 





SOMETHING LIKE NEWS. 

The Buffalo and Black Rock, N. Y¥., Gas Manufac- 
tory was totally destroyed by fire on the evening of 
the 12th instant. Loss, about 15,000 do/lars. 


A wretch beat his wife so severely, in Boston, @ 
day or two since, that she died the next day 








The extensive establishment of the Methodist Epis 


copal Book concern, in Mulberry street, New York, 
was burnt down on Thursday morning, about five 
o'clock. Not less than two hundred men, women, 
and children will be thrown out of employment in the 
dead of this most inclement winter, by this unforta- 
hate accident 





The earliest notice found of straw hats jn England 
is in the year 16i1 


The Newark, N. J. Daily Advertiser is in extacy 
with the unpareileled performance of two distinguish- 
ed whips of that town, who successfully drove twelve 
in hand to Elizabethtown and baek. 


The streets of New York are piled up several feet 


above the side walks with snow. It is extremely in- 
convenient getting about the city, en account of the 
snow and ice 

The Commitiee on Railroads, in the Maine Legie 


lature, have agreed to report in favour of a charter for 
a Railroad from Belfast to Quebec. This is one of 
the most important enterprises yet undertaken in our 
country. The distance, we believe, is about two bun- 
dred and thirty miles. 


Powel, or Oscola, the Chief of the Seminoles in 
their present war, has sent his defiance to the whites 
—says he can maintain a five years’ war—that he has 
men, arms, and ammunition—and that “ they will fight 
uml the blood of the last Seminole has moistened the 
dust of his hunting grounds.” 


The Gas Bank Company of New Orleans have pre- 
sented to James H. Caldwell, Esq. of that city, a 
splendid service of plate, in testimony of their high 
opinion of his energy, enterprise, and talent, in carry- 
ing into successful operation the work of lighting that 
city with gas. 


A man atlempted to commit suicide in New York 
the other day because he couldn't pay his board bill. 
Should every man kill himself who was similarly sita- 
ated, our population would decrease amazingly. 


A man who sings Jim Crow at the Portland, Maine, 
Museum, on Friday last met the edvtor of the Juvenile 
Reformer in the street, ond gave him a tremendous 
flogging, and all because the editor called him by his 
right name—“a vagabond.” 

A family residing near Belville, N.J., was found by 
the citizens of that place all frozen to death. 


A billis now before the House of Representatives of 
Massachusetts, “relative to witnesses,” which provides 
that no person appearing as a witness before any ma- 
gistraie or court of justice in that State, shall be 
questioned as to his religious belief, nor shall any evi- 
dence touching the same be received ; and any per- 
son appearing as a witness, who shall object to being 
sworn, shall be allowed to affirm. 


Such have been the number of volunteers, arrived 
from the United States, that it was believed, the 
Texians would have 3000 riflemen, by Feburary Let, 
besides their garrisone. 

About nine o'clock on Wednesday morning, the 
entire roof of the extensive one story sky-light store- 
house on the Wharf, below Race street, fell in with 
a tremendous crash, broke down by the accumulation 
of enow and ice upon it. The roof was but slightly 
inclined. 

a 





The following importam paragraph is extracted 
fron a private letter of one of the Paria correspon- 
dents of the New York Commercial Advertiser, whe 
has peculiar facilities for obtaining official intelligence. 
The writer is the same who first communicajed, from 
Paris, the fact of the existence of the Duke de 
Broglie's letter to M. Pageot, and gave an outline of 
its contents. The public may rely upon the correct 
ness of this information:-— 

I now tell you a fact—“which I well know to be 
true—but of which the public here have not been 
informed—ithai the king and ministers, at a cabinet 
meeting held on Monday, (the 4th inst.) afier much 
debate, came to the conclusion to commanicate to the 
government of the United States, through the court 
of Si. James, (there being no other way at present) 
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that they are satisfied with the explanations given in the 
message, and, that they are ready (o pay the money as 
soon as the American government will indicate to whom 
it is to be paid.” 
i ccteeiniinienesiseaiieniiel 

A paragraph has been going the rounds of the pa- 
pers, accusing a Mr. N. Sharp, member of the society 
of Shakers, Lebanon, Ohio, of absconding with one of 
the fair sisierhood, and carrying with him a large 
amount of the funds of the society. It turns out that 
but part of the statement is true. Sharp, it seems, has 
shook off the tramme!s of the society, and married one 
of the Shakers, but the latter part of the story is an 
entire misrepresentation. Sharp was the business agent 
of the community, and there is some difference of a 
pecuniary nature between him and his principals, but 
which is in a fair way of being adjusted amicably. 





Crees Distures ANC 2s.—The Washington Globe 
—* We are gratified to learn by the Georgia pa- 
pers, that the threatened difficulties with the Creeks 
are setiled. Gen. McDougald, commanding the Geor- 
gia militia in that quarter, had on invitation from the 
principal chiefs of the Creeks, met them at Fort Mit- 
chell, and it had been agreed on the part of the chiefs 
that they would restrain their young men from passing 
into Georgia and committing depredations ; and that 
the tribe would exert its powers to arrest and bring to 
justice such marauders a3 may violate the agreement.” 





Tus Weatuer in Boston.—The Boston Gazette of 
Tuesday says, “The harbor is completely and solidly 
frozen up, and with the exception of a slight passage 
way that has been kept open by the ferry boats be- 
tween the city and East Boston, there is not a speck 
of blue water to be seen fora number of miles, be- 
yood the most of the islands of the inner harbour: and 
we learn from an old sea capiain that the narrows, for 
the first time for (wenty years, are so completely closed 
up as to be safely passable by a horse and sleigh. The 
ice in the outer harbour is said to be from eighteen 
inches to two feet thick, and we have no doubt, before 
the present rain set in, that the passage was perfecily 
safe from Cape Cod to this city.—In fact, a pilot from 
the brig Regulator of this city, which was wrecked 
on Thursday last, in Plymouth harbour, came up on 
the ice, and arrived on Sunday last from Rainford Is- 


land.” 





Law Feminine —At a settlement 


of coloured peo- 
ple near Salem,"N. J, 0 stra: 


ger of their own hue 





having appeared among them a few cays since in the 
guise of a sweep, but who it was shrewdly suspected 
was a spy to find out if there was any ‘runaway 
slaves among them—being taxed therewith was una- 


ble to give any He 
was in consequence tied toa tree, his hands extended 
over his head, and thus placed a dozen black women, 
castigated him without stint, till he 
by some passers by 


mediately. 


lisfactory account of himself 


was released 
He fled the neighbourhood im- 
ee 


Extraonpinary Feat—The Mobile Commercial 


| 
Register says:—“We are requested to state that on old 
resident of the city has made the ca'culation that one | 
fourth of the popalatior. of Mobile visited the theatre 
on the occasion of Mademoiselle Celeste’s benefit. | 


The receipts exceeded that of any previous night in 
Mobile. 
wee 

Leeches are getting to be so much esteemed by 
medical men in this country, that the Massachusetts 
Medical Society have offered a premium of five han 
dred dullars fur the best sample of not less than one 
thousand Leeches from a foreign stock, bred im that 
State. Their object is to promote the propagation of 
foreign Leeches, so that they may be generally attain- 
able, and at a lower price than by importation from 
abroad. 

Lamentaste Occurrence —A gentleman in Bos- 
ton having an extensive assortment of coal, has lately 
been much troubled by his neighbours removing sam- 
ples oftner than the nature of the case seemed to de- 
mand. Having received a cargo peculiarly addicted 
te snapping, be presumed his friends would be grati- 
fied in trying that also. He accordingly placed a piece 
in the usual situation, putting a quantity of double re- 
fined gunpowder in it. It was taken, and the gentle- 
man having made a comfortable fire with it, prepared 
himself for some of the enjoyments of life, by placing 
his chair on two legs, in genuine yankee style, and 
taking his newspaper in hand; but alas! he was doom- 
ed suun to know the transient nature of earthly bap- 
pines. An explosiou ensned, and he was thrown 
some distance amid a shower of coal, chair legs, ta- 
bles,etc. As earthquakes have lately been quite pre- 
valent in these regions, he not only sew but felt he 
had received a shock. He arose, trembling, and pro- 
ceeded to examine the coal very minutely. But find- 
ing no satisfactory solution of the mystery—concluded 
to count the whole matter as a caution. 





Tue Apouition Question Serriep.—The House 
of Representatives in Congress has voied, by a very 
large majority, that all memorials on the subject of 
abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, shall 
be referred to a Select Commitiee, with instructions 
to report, that Congress possess no consiitutional autho 
tity to interfere with the institution of slavery, in 
any of the States of the Confederacy ; and that it 
Ought not to interfere with slavery in the Distriet of 
Columbia, because it would be a violation of public 
faith, unwise, anpolitic, and dangerous to the Union. 

ernest acren 

Grovocy of Pennsyivania—From the report on a 
Geological Survey of the State, made to the Legisla- 
tore, we learn many interesting facts. This State is 
eelebrated for her rich beds of anthracite coal, and 
much good iron in her numerous mountain ranges. — 
The course of these latter run generally N. E. and 
3 Ww. 

From the Delaware, at Trenton, crossing the coun- 
ties of Bucks, Philadelphia, Montgomery, Delaware, 
and Chester, to the Susquehanna, there are rich ma- 
terials for building, viz: granite, gneiss, mica, slate, 
feld spar for porcelaine, copper, molybena, titanum. 

N. W. of this are magnesian and serpentine rocks. 
soap-sione, chromate of iron, limestone, white and va- 
egriated marble in Chester and Monig omery counties. 

From the Delaware to the Susquehanna, red sand- 
stone in great quantities—in it is found copper, lead, 
and zinc. In Lancaster, iron. 

The coal region should be explored for beds of 
iron. From the base of the Alleghanies fo the western 
limite of the State, are coal, iron, limestone, salt, gyp- 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF 
Sranisu America—The New York American gives 
the following as an extract of a letter from an ungues- 
tionable source :— 

Havana, 27th January.—By news Intely received 
from Spain, we know that the Cortes have declared 
the acknowledgment of tho independence of America, 
and we await the arrival of the mail packet that was 
to have sailed from Cadiz the 19th of last month, to 
know in what precise terms this acknowledgment is 
made. Meanteme, there is no doubt of the news, and 
that the ministry will carry out the disposition of the 
Cortes in the order in which Envoys {rom the different 
governments shal! reach Madrid. 





U. 8. Bank Bill Signed. 


The following Message was sent by Governor Rit- 
ner, to the Legislature, on returning the Bill to char- 
ter the United States Bank 

MESSAGE. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com 
monweilth of Pennsylvania: 

GenTLemen :—! have approved and signed ihe fol- 
lowing act of the General Assembly, entitled “ An act 
to repeal the State Tax on real and personal property, 
and to continue and extend the Improvements of the 
State by Rail Roads and Canals, and tocharter a Siate 
Bank, to be called the United States Bank,’ and di- 
rected the Secretary to return the same to the House 
of Representatives, where it originated. 

Signed, JOSEPH RITNER. 

Harrisburg, Feb. 18, 1836. 





LATE AND INTERESTING 
ENGLISH PARAGRAPHS 


Disastrous Fiseuser or a Doc.—A poor man 
recently fell into a ditch near Nottingham, but every 
attempt made to extricate Lim from his perilous situa 
tion being resisted by the impetuosity of his fauthfal 
dog, the man in a few hours perished. 


Mr. Fraser, of Lovat, with a party of six guns, late- 
ly killed on the lands of Siruy, near Invernes, sixteen 
rue-deer. 


If there ever was an instance in which the cause of 
truth, justice, mercy, and honor were prostituted to the 
vile purpose of pampering the vanity of power, it is in 
the recent erection, in the citadelof Warsaw, over the 
ruins of Polish liberty, of a monumental column, bear- 
ing this inscription 


vided between two musicians, the one chef d'orchestre 
at Florence, and the other filling « similar situation at 
Verona. The deceased alludes to his brother, but, 
considering that he is sufficiently provided for, he is 
not mentioned amongst the legatees, who are confined 
to the before-mentioned three persons. 


Aprroacnixng Marriage 1n Hien Lire.—The 
Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt announced two the 
States of the Grand Duchy on the 16th inst., that his 
son, Prince Charles, was, on the 11th inst. affianced 
to the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Prince William 
of Prussia. 


On the 2d instant, a funeral service in honour of 
Bellini, was performed in the church of the Conserva- 
tory of Naples. The mass of the dead was executed 
by 120 voices, and an orchestra composed of 200 mu- 
sicians. The music, composed by Zingarelli, was 
directed by that celebrated maestro, now in the 85th 
year of his age. 

Fortunate Tirr.—One of the richest men in Eng- 
land is the Rev. Mr. Hughes, formerly a poor clergy- 
man, but now said to possess a revenue of between 
£70,000 to £80,000 a year. Some years ago he was 
in port proprietor of a barren piece of land, for which 
Lord Uxbridge was then in treaty. ‘The purchase- 
money, (a very small sum) was agreed upon ; but the 
nobleman not keeping his appointment, one day, to 
finish the business, the commoner, in a tiff, would not 
give him another meeting. On the above mentioned 
barren piece of ground were subsequently discovered 
the rich Anglesea copper mines, from which Mr. 
Hughes draws his enormous income.—Hampshire In- 
dependent. 

Natura Curtostty.—While two sawyers in Mes- 
sts. Garland and Horbugh’s ship building yard, Dun- 
bee, were employed in cutting up an oak log into 
planks, they discovered a neatly built wren’s nest, with 
an egg in it, firmly imbedded, in the heart of the 
wood, which situation, considering the age of the tree, 
it may have occupied for a period of more than half a 
century. 


Crerica Raraciry Ponisuzep—The immense 
wealth of Mr. Bowes, father of the late Countess of 
Strathmore, arose in great part from his mines in Dar- 
ham. He paid in tithes, to the rector of one parish in 
an equitable modus, £700 per annum. The rector 
became covetous of a larger modus, and demanded 
£1,000 per annum. Mr. Bowes desired a few days 
to consider the matter. In the imerim he sent for his 
head miner, and gave him orders to shut up the shaft 
then in use, and to open one in the next parish, where 





“Alexander |., Emperor of all the Russias, Conquer- 
or and Benefactor of Polend. Raised upon the com- 
pletion of the citadel of Warsaw, 19th Nov. 1835." 

The lines of Pope, 

“Where London s column, pointing to the skies, 
Lise a tall bully, lifts its head and /ies,’ 
may be justly applied to this profanation of history. 


Avutuentic News rrom tHe Moon.—Messrs. 
Gruithausen and Schroeter, eminent astronomers of 
Munich, spite of the sneers cast upon them, state posi- 
lively that they have discovered that vegetation on the 
suriace of the Moon, extends to 55 S. lat, and 65 N. 
lat, ; secondly, that from the 50th deg. of N. lat, to the 
47ih of S. lat, there are evident traces of animated 
beings ; high roads (not rail reads) in various directions ; 
a colossal edifice near the lunar equator, and a me- 
tropolitan city un the nerghbourhood, and a horn-work 
fortfieation ! 


Two of the coaches, near Gloucester and Worcester, 
lately broke down, from the w@ight of the Christmas 
presents they were carcying t London. We have no 
doubt they were freighted English fashion, with much 
more substantial articles—such, for example, as braces 
of fine geese, pigs, ducks pies, &c. than the bon bons 
and etrennes, the mottves and sugar-plums, and sugar 
fruits, which go out in the diligences from Paris the day 
before New Year. 


The President's message on the opening of Congress 
was received in 20 days from this country, and is pub- 
lished entire in the London Globe. It is generally 
approved of in the London papers, especially by the 
‘Times, Courier, &c. 

Patrick M'Maddy, mate of the steamboat Corsair, 
which plies between Belfast and Liverpool, baving 
gone to his room in the night to makea blue light of 
salt-petre, sulphur, charcoal, &c, in order to warn a 
vessel, whose light was oleerved near them, was, 
with his niece, Sarah Morgan, who was in the room, 
unfortunately suffocated by the explosion of the ma- 
terials employed. 

From returns already received, it is ascertained that 
during the last year upwards of five hundred thousand 
passengers travelied on the Liverpool and Manchester 
rail road, exchusive of way-passengers. 

The Duchess of Dantzic, widow of Marshal Le 
fevre, is dead, aged 76; leaving a fortune of fifieen 
millions of francs to the neices of her late husband — 
Most of the old Marshals of Napoleon, took care to 
feather their nests well. 


An Englishman lately drew in the lottery of Paris 
1,200,000 francs. 


Tt is said that Don Carlos has sent in proposals, of- 
fering to relinquish his claims to the Spanish crown, 
for a pension of £40,000 ($200,000), on which he 
would live in retirement in America. 


A recent letter from Naples contains the following 
paragraph —“ There is no doubt whatever of the 
young Queen's being in*‘a state of domestic solici- 
tude,’ and probably towards the end of January, will 
present her anxious husband with an heir to the 
throne. 


In the district of Appein, im Silesia, a woman eged 
100 years, hung herself lately. - All her family having 
been successively conveyed to the tomb, she laboured 
under the idea that God had forgotten fo call her out 
of the world. 


Smuceiina.— Alexander Nisbett, the carpenter of 
the American ship Philadelphia, lying in St. Katha- 
rine’s Dock, was on Thussday fined one hundred 
pounds at the Thames Police, for smuggling forty 
pounds weight of tobacco, which was found secreted 
in part of the vessel, where he had deposited it. 


PaGanint.—The brother of the celebrated violinist, 
Doctor Pagamni, whose death was recently armoune- 
ed, has left property, it is stated, to the amount of 
400,000 franes. His passion for music was almost as 
great as his brother's, although it does not appear that 
he played on any instrument By his will, he has 
bequeathed a handsome annuity to a young women who 





sum, and hydraulic cement. 


resided with him ; but the bulk of his property is di- 


there was a very poor living. He then sent word to 


cause she has pleased somebody, and has had a hand- 
kerchief thrown over her head! Such is the penalty 
of being beautiful and living in Bosnia!—A bsolute 
plainness in unromantic England is really preferable 
to it. 





A ParisiaN Picxrocket.—A grand ball was given 
on Saturday week, at the Hotel de Ville, Paris. 
About three thousand persons were present. Several 
pickpockets were detected in the practice of their 
vocation. Among them was one whose fame and cha- 
racter may be said to rival that of the celebrated Bar- 
rington, of English notoriety. His name is Nathan, 
and he has been a constant frequenter of every place 
of fashionable resort, whence he seldom failed to 
bring away memorials of his presence, though he never 
lefi any behind him. He, of course, could not be ab- 
sent from so interesting.an assetnbly as this, and s 
peared in the brilliancy of a modern exq 
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Nathan could never be so careless as to tread apon 
the toe of another gentleman, but by some strange co- 
incidence he has frequently happened to have, or to 
fancy he had his own foot crushed by that ofa neigh- 
dour in the crowd. This h Jon the in 
question, from an English who i diately made 
an apology, which was most graciously received and 
answered. A conversation ensued, during which, by | | 
some strange accident, the purse of the Englishman 
glided into the pocket of M. Nathan. Unfortunately, 
a police officer saw the miraculons transit, and not 
being satisfied of the means it was effected, took M. 
Nathan under the arm, and conducted him to the Pre- 
fecture to give the necessary explanations. Nathan, 
whe had long been watched by the police, kept a 








on such occasions were conveyed for sale—Galigna- 
ni’s Messenger. 





AnoTHer Femate Satton—A rather singular cir- 
cumstance occurred on beard the ship Dedalus, Capt. 
Malony, arrived at this port from St. Johns, N. B. on 
the voyage homewards. It appears that when at St. 
John’s, Capt. Malony, being short of hands, went to 
the jail there, and was furnished by the Governor, a 
Mr. Nowlan, with an apparently robust and able-bo- 
died seaman, who was shipped under the mame of 
Thomas Hanford, and came on beard with a jug of 
ram, pipes, and tobacco, sea-stores and clothing, all in 
regular sailor fashion. When the vessel had been at 
sea for some days, all hands were sent up to reef top- 
sails, it blowing a gale of wind at the time. Master 
Thomas was very shy of going ap-stairs, but the order 
being enforced, he got as fer as the niizen-top, and 


jeweller’s shop, to which the valuables he extracted | and 


laughter.) If you keeps open you'll be fined 5s. 

Mr. Lloyd, on hearing this, bristled up into a 
“a and roated out, “I won't shut up 

y- 

The Chairman.—Then keep open and be —. 

Mr. Lloyd.—I wont shut up ; I'll see them all —— 
first. If they summonses me, I'll stick the 
on the shutter, and appeal to the people. 

I'll breed a revolution. (Cries of « Sit down,” “ Youre 
drunk,” &c.) I wont sit down. Fm an’ otit-and-out 
Radical. I'm a newsvender, and | sells the unstamp- 
ed. 

Mr. Pott,—Oh, —— you and your unstamped, too. 
What have we got to ao with tbat, hairt That's 


the our profession 
by baie ¢h pape, ae 
hisses.) - 


Mr. Lloyd.—Injures ee greteniand 
Vother. (Hear and uproar.) I'l tell ye. what i oe ae 
purfession—under price men, and you're oné on ‘em. 
Mr. Pott— You are a —— liar. 
Mr. Lioyd.—I'd advise you, Mr. Pott, to shut your 
pot up, or else I'll spoil your mug for you! (Cheers, and 


cries of “ Order.”) 
Chairman.—Order, gentlemen. I’m quite ashamed 
of you. (Hear, hear.) We don’t come here fo fight and 


lather one another. (Hear.) Sit down, Mr. Lloyd; you 
are werry insulting. 
Mr. Lloyd.—I won'tsit down. I arn't @pnstltedno 
one. (Hisses.) 

An old member of the fraternity here sentimentally 
remarked, as he knocked the ashes out of his pi 
“« Well, I never blushed for the shaving trade » 
Chairman—Gentlemen, | call on our worthy dé: 





there his heart failing him, he came Gown and con- 





the covetous man that the shaft was shut up, and 
should never be opened while the living was held by 
him. 


It is worthy of remark that the Duke of Bue- 
cleugh's munificent gift of ninety-nine years’ lease to 
the Heirs of the Etirick Shephead, of his farm at Al- 
trive, for @ pepper-corn per year, supposing the origi- 
nal rent (£50 per year) to be held out at interest, 
wonld aceumulate, by the end of the lease, to odds of 
£100,000 sterling. 


AccipentaL Exromament.—The roof of the coal- 
works at Kilgrammie, Ayshire, fell in on the eighth of 
September, and one of the workmen, named John 
Brown, was buried in the ruins, where he remained 
twenty-three days without food, before he was restored 
to light and liberty. He had with him a small por- 
tion of tobacco and two small flasks of lamp oil, some 
of the latter he attempted to swallow, but was unable 
to do so. When found, he was very much emaciated, 
and life nearly extinct. The utmost caution was 
used in administering food to him, and at one time, 
hopes were entertained of his recovery, but the pow- 
ers of life had been so completely exhausted by want, 
that it was impossible to save him. Few instances 
are recorded where a person has endured so long un- 
der a complete privation of food. 


A number of the estates of Polish patriots have 
been distributed by the Emperor of Russia among 
sixteen of his generals. 


The Spanish ministry, it is said, have determined to 
prohibit bull fights in future. 


It is estimated that 1230 tons of potatoes are con- 
sumed in London weekly. 


Suoecx'nc.—In a manuscript fownd recently in the 
British museum, it seems the Queen's maids of honor 
in fat Henry VII's time, used to breakfast on ale 
by the gallon, and chimes of beef, and sometimes flesh 
of porpoise. Female health was more robust then, 
and their character more masculine, as history shows. 


A lad named Kennedy, apprentice to a collier at 
Bilston, has lately succeeded to a fortune of £60,000 
es sewer ta 

A Bre Por.—A potier in Austria, by the name of 
Ignatius Carlier, finding it difficult to procure employ- 
ment, though not from any want of skill in his art, re- 
solved to do something which should bring him imto 
public notice. He resolved, therefore, to make a pot 
which should astonish all beholders ; and after labour 
ing three months he produced a vessel capable of con- 
taining 4,000 measnres, or a quantity of soup sufficient 
for 12,000 men. The sides were ornamented with 
garlands, the imperial eagle, and a representation of 
the temptation of Adam and Eve. This stupendous 
pot being exhibited, procured him the requisite noto- 
riety, aud orders from all quarters poured in opon him 
in such profusion that he is now in a fair way to make 
his fortune. 

LEELA 

Matrimony Mape Easy.—Nothing in the world 
would please us so much as being converted into 
“beautiful young girl,” but weshould desire, at the same 





fessed to the mate that he was a woman, and his real 
name Sarah Busker. A consultation liaving been had 
as to the manner of disposing of her, it was agreed 
that she should wait in the cabin asservant to a female 
passenger, in which capacity she was employed during 
the remainder of the voyage, but was obliged the 
whole of the time to remain in the dress which she 
had chosen for herself. It appears that this is not the 
first time that she has figured as a suilor, having, ac- 
cording to her own account, been previously on a fish- 
ing voyage to Labrador, in the same character, without 
discovery of her sex. She has now obtained a situa- 
tion as a servant in town; having, we presume, given 
up all further thoughts of the sea. Capt. Malony in- 
tends to prosecate the jailer for the trick played upon 
him, on his return to St. Sohun—Riewrpodt Mercury. 





Commenctat Prosrenrty. —A gentleman in Edin- 
burgh, just returned from a commercial tour in the Eng- 
lish ing disiricts, i to us, that at 
no former period, or at least for many years, has there 
been such briskness in nearly all the departments of 
manufactures@s at the t moment. Many of the 
manufacturers and merchants have orders on hand 
which it would require 12 months to execute. Some 
are Inerally refusing orders for goods, and not sending 
out their travellers, but transacting business by letter. 
A vast quantity of the goods now preparing is for the 
United States of America; the stagnation of trade in 
that country, caused by the agitation of the Bank ques- 
tion, having been sueceeded by a corresponding activi- 
ty inal kinds of traffic. As aninstance of the present 

in the iron and hardware departments, we 
are told that a merchant, the other day, received an or- 
der from America for 1,000i, worth of nails, which he 
could get no nail manufacturer to begin execating 
sooner than three months afierwards. Such accounts 
as these are exceedingly gratifying, and we are glad 
to say that a similar healthful demand is in Operation 
for several of our Scotch fa The 
ture of paper, which is principally carried on at Mid 
Lothian, is at present in great activity. The demand 
for both writing and printing papers, particularly the 
latter, is daily increasing, and would be still greater if 
the question as to the reduction of the duty were fully 
settled, which wé hope it will be. 

Rane See 











From Bell's Life in London. 
A “ Flare-Up” among the Barbers—Sunday Dealing. 
In consequence of the authorities of the several 





metropolitan parishes on the Surrey side of the Thames 
having resolved to put the existing laws for the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, afier the 31st December, in force, 
a meeting of the hair-dressers, who have taken alarm 
at the announcement, took place on Tuesday evening, 
at the sign of the Prince William Henry, Bermondsey 
street. About sixty shavers had assembled an hour 
and a half after the appointed time for commencing 
business, which, however, was still longer delayed in 

nence of the general attachment they evinced 
to the pot and the pipe. At length, having raised a 
cloud of mundungus smoke, which rendered them 
nearly invisible fo each other, they began to think of 
electing achairman. After 20 persons had been ve- 





time, not to be converted into the Mahom faith ; 
above all, we should strenuously protest against be- 
ing carried to Bosnia. 1 is true, as the Rev. R. Wal- 
pole informs ws, that there the young girls are allow- 
ed the extraordinary mdulgence of watking about in 
the day-time with their faces uncovered—a liberty, 
however, which may be secured without going all 
the way té Bosnia for it; but then, ae 
it is also true, that there “any man of the place who 

is inclined to matrimony, if he happen to be pleased 
with any of these girls whom he sees in ing. 
throws an embroidered handkerchief on her head and 
neck ; if he have not a handkerchief, any other part 
of his dress answers the same purpose.” Now this ie 
not quite so agreeable; to allow somebody who is 
“pleased” with us, to throw—not himself at one's feet 
—but his boots, perhaps, upon one’s neck. But this 
is for from being the worst; for “the girl is then 
ubhiged to retire home, regards herself as betrothed, 





and appears no more in public! And all this, be- 


y called upon to take this post of honor, which 
they politely declined, 

Mr. Leaky consenfed to take the Chair, and he ap- 
peared to have fortified himself for the task before him 
by copious libations frm the quart pots, upon which 
he had justly conferred the right to share in his patro- 
nymic. He began by a ing to read what he call- 
ed King Charley's Hat for the bitter hobservance of the 
Sabbath-day. Aner playing sad havoc with King 
Charles's English, he came to the exceptions, and ob- 
sorved—TI sees that servants are allowed to dress meat 
on Sundays, and why shouldn't we dress hair? (hear, 
hear! brave !y I thinks it werry hard as fishfaes may 
sell! mackeréf on Sundays, and peop! may dress fish, 
if we arn’t allowed to dress ladies’ fronts. (Bravo. — 
They don’t fine people Ss. for selling milk. Where 
do they get the milk from? Don’t they milk the cow 
fret And aint it a shame as fellows may make a 
noise in the street, cry ie their skyblve, what they ma- 





nufactures with cha’. o:d\water, and we musn’t mix 


puty to make a few obserwatione. 

The Deputy rose slowly from his seat, and replied 
gtavely—“ I will. A still tongue makes a wise head, 
and I shan’t say no more.” (Latighter ahd mtirmure) . 

At this stage of the proceedings, a high-price than 
and a low-price man had stripped to fight, and begew 
to lather away in good earnest, each encouraged 
his party. After a short brush, some of the less 
nacious interfered, arid the combatants were se . 
Creat uproar, however, still prevailed, until 

‘The Chairman obtained attention by bawling out, 
“All you wot means to keep open your shops on Sun- 
days, hold up your hands. All! all! Now mind, all 
hold up.” (Cheers.) 

‘The greater portion of the meeting obeyed the man- 
date of the Chairman. 

Mr. Wells, who appeared to be the only sensible 
man amongst them, then rose and said he had not come 
there to speak, but seeing the manner in which t er J 
conducted themselves, he could fot refrain from call- 
ing them back, if possible, to a sense of deteticy. If 
he had known that they intended to amnse, or rather 
abuse each other, in that disgusting way, he would 
not have come. It was really not the kind of beha- 
viour he expected from persons who had to wait upon 

and imes dpon lad ies ; 0 they ought 
to remember thet they were persons of somé conke- 
quence in society, having a great deal to do witlr the 
heads of the nation. (Laughter and cheers.) He 

mended them to keep their shops open until ch 
time, and to conduct their necessary bosiness on 


not cpaean 





ct. He comeluded by Proposing a mst to 
effect. 
Mr. Lloyd secondéd-t motion. 


Mr. Davis said fie Wau been fined ‘Mr. 
Chambers, the magistrate, who inflicted the , 
admitted the hardship of the ease, and said that 


onght not to be prevented from getting suaved on 
days. One of the overseers of the parish in h he 
lived had told him that the law oe 
forced in every ease. He, therefvre, recommended 
that every one should shut up me sean Co (Great uproar.) 
Mr. White said he was a surgeon's barber, and was 
often called to a neighboring hospital to son broken 
heads on Sundays, and had once been 
so doing. For his own part, he should like to have his 
Sunday to himself (Continued uproar.) 
Mr. Payne asked the last speaker whom he worked 





for? He replied that he had roa Sy been mes 
by a lady, to whom he Was now fineried: 

flatly contradicted by the querist, in in very area 

terms, and a “row” of the most 

ensued. 

‘The Chairman in vain endeavoured to obtain a hear- 
‘ing, although he announced that be had brought Burn’ 
Justice in his pocket, for their edi 

More than twenty persons were ag fot wh 4 
of their voices at one time, so (het it Was . 
fo cateh any thing but an incomprehensible jargon, 
com posed of which fell from thé différent 
noisy oratoré, sémething like the following —* No 
humbugging chin-scraper shal! ever—wet never sa 
his time to—barn justice !—like customers pulled by 
the nose—and fined for charitable actionsand keeping’ 
my kide-d—n the wigs!—P never shaver under 2d. 
—you lie—order— hot water-—razors— 





shabby rascal—thief—villsin—g i ladies” — 
and 80 on. 

At length, Mr. Wells insisted upom having bis mo? 
tion put. 


The Chairman tried to read it, but could not; he. is 
therefore, ont it in his own 2 All you that w 
perry y tere be ew He declared it ci r- 
ried, afd being ve ae. he replie¢— 

“ Oh, we don’t wart any’ 

Ts te ware eB et, 
)rowés the maxiat, that trath is stronger than ~e 





‘These berferous pares Cory tlhe oy bo 

whe stontd pay the expense of printing 

or eatfing the meeting together, dnd’ Av emir mh 
witty two or three supporters, were left in thé lat 
by the rest 





THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 








THE OPERA. 
We spoke, last week, of the opera of La Sonnam- 
bula, from a first impression, in terms that we thought 


might afterwards appear to us too highly charged with 
praise ; but having repeatedly attended its representa- 
tion since, we are satisfied that we, if any thing, rather 
fell short of what it deserved. Not only is it true 
that we have had nothing equal to it on our stage, but 
it may safely be said that we have had nothing at all 
approaching its beauties—with the exception, perhaps, 
of the same composer's Il Pirata, which being in lta- 





lian, and of a lofty, tragic nature, was by no means 80 
well relished. 

It is not easy to imagine a performance superior to 
Mrs. Woon’s Amina, and we are inclined to believe, 
as hes been asserted, that the Italian stage has nothing 
betier, if equal to it. Her singing is truly deligh:ful, 
and the piece affords the opportunity for a display of 
her powers in every variety, {rom the simple, touching 
aria, to the passionate, thrilling bravura. To form an 
estimate of her vocal abilities, she must be heard in 
Amina. No other opera in which she performs allows 
the same scope w the vocalist. 
repeat that it is such as the most accomplished tragic 
actress might be proud of. 
ture, draw tears not only from the female part of the 
auditory, butthe “male creatures, albeit, unused to the 
melting mood,” are to be observed, night after night, 
yielding to its influence—unwillingly, of course, but 


Of her acting, we may 


Its pathos and truth to na- 


still more generally than is usual in our theatres. 
Woop's Elvino has won him a high standing in his 
profession. The music of the part was written ex- 


preasly for Rubini, a tenor of extraordinary compass, 





and of an almost unlimited range upwards. Thes 
in consequence, are of a character to show his voice, 
and almost to foil the efforts of less gifted vocalists — 
Wood, however, surmounis the difficulties in a master- 
ly manner, and executes “ False one, I love thee still,” 
—the most difficult air in the piece, lying at the very 
topmost verge of the male voice, and requiring both 
strength and the nicest management to get through it 
without a break—in a style that nightly draws down 
applause of the most enthusiastic kiud. It is the most 
trying effort that we ever listened to on the part of the 
singer, and he who achieves it to the delight of his 
hearers, may well pride himself on his success. 

Of Brough’s Rudolpho, we may repeat our former 
praise of it, as a neat, gentlemanly piece of acting, and 
his singing of “ When I view now,” has caused it to 
be considered one of the gems of the Mrs. 
Rowbotham's Lisa, too, is entitled to the highest praise. 
"For one not professing to be a singer, the music of the 
part is executed in excellent style. 

The opera depends materially on the chorus, and 
neither that of the two Italian troupes, or of Davis's 
French company, ever executed their task with more 
precision than the chorus of the Chesnut Street Thea- 
tre. All they have to do, is done perfectly well. 

Great praise is due to the leader of the orchestra, 
Mr. Cine, for his unwearied and successful exertions 
The labor, 


opera. 





in bringing the chorus to such perfection. 
if we jadge from its effects, must have been very great 

The Woods and Brough positively leave us in the 
course of a very few days, it being understood that 
they perform in Boston on Monday week. We, there- 
fore, advise the lovers of music to make the most of 
the nights remaining. The opportunity may never 
return, and the Songambula is a thing to talk about 

Mrs. Duff has volunteered in Baltimore to play for 
the benefit of the poor of that city. A benefit at each 
of our theatres might be got up for the same purpose. 
The indigent are suffering dreadfully ; but as yet no 
measures have been taken for their relief(—nothing 
beyond the usual provision for them, and the indivi- 
dual efforts of the benevolent. In winter there should 
be some efficient organization, not sectarian, for col- 
lecting subscriptions, and distributing relief. Many 
are ready to give, but do not know where to bestow 
their aid. 


The tragedy of Rienzi, recently performed in this 
city, is by Miss Mitford, and was writien several years 
One of our dailies speaks of it as founded on 

Bul wer's late romance. 


It is stated in the Albany Evening Journal of the | 


11th instar.t, that Mr. William Duffy, late of the Arch 
Street Thertre, and now manager of the Albany The- 
atre, was stabbed on the night of the 10h instant, by 
a Mr. Hamilton, a member of the company, as he en- 
tered the Rising Sun Tavern. The wound is said to 
be dangerous, if not fatal. Hamilton was arrested, but 
not before he wounded several of those who captured 
hun. 

A letter from Mobile informs us that Celeste opened 
her engagement in that city to a house of one thou- 
sand dollars, although the rain poured in torrents ; 
and that the whole house was taken for the next 
night. 

Mrs. and Miss Watson are performing at the Park 
Theatre, New York. 

John Reeve made a hit in Boston 
Monday last was a bumper. 

travian Orera—The New York Evening Star 
says it ws rumored and credited that Caldwell, of New 
Orleans, has taken the Italian Opera House at an an- 
nual rent of $10,000, and intends bringing a powerful 
company during the summer months. His enterprise 


Hlis benefit on 


and dashing fearless spirit, together with great resour- 
ces, will insure success to the project if it can succeed 
at all; and if he does come, we shall not be surprised 
to see a new theatre built in New York larger than 
Drury Lane. 


It is a favorite thought of his 


We notice in the New Orleans Morning Post, a , north. 


Porter, however, is a gentleman—a man of 


tion, advancing to the foot lights, added with empha- 


series of articles upon the drama in America, the au- honour, worth, and integrity, and 1 shall always like | sis—* Ladies and gentlemen, allow my feelings of 


thor of which possesses considerable information, and 
is evidently a Philadelphian, ftom the familiarity 
evinced in his writings of local subjects. We are 
not sure, but we think we eould name him. 

The subjoined extracts are from a late number of 
his sketches :-— 

While on the subject of our early authors, there are } 
one or two which 


ge, which | beg le 


names connected with the | 


“The Fair 


are 


eto 





menion 





cans” was writien by Mrs. Carr; there are few 








> was living sume ¢ 





ght or ten years ago,and 
i Ll saw her, she 
myst 





was 





Philadelphia but who kiow this lady, or | 
{ 


ry of bowk folding! Previous to this, s | 
Med | 







tog establishment at ¢ 


place « 





well known to the fraternity of print- | 
ol writing was of the 

’ the romantic, fully | 
illustrated in her eclebrated life of the celebrated Ann 


bembastical, in 
y seasoned with 


Carson 








uthor of “Caffee and Dufiee,” 





| 

| 
°| 
nece;* The Wounded Elussar ;" “Orphan of Prague,” | 
. "a book of poems, in which I 
remember three good pieces, entitled, “ Merning, Noon 
and Night; also the author of an innumerable num- 
ber of wild romantic tales. [[utton was a player of 
some repute, his nose was rather too long for a tragic 
! Previous to his adopting the singe 
he conducted with much 
ol, but fascinated with the drama, he 
and followed the “drum.” The last time I saw Joe 
Iiutton, was in the character of Pizarro, on the boards 
of the Prune sireet Theatre, a little Thespian Temple, 
in the viecmity of the Walnut street prison, now a 
coach maker's shop! then, if I mistake not, under the 
managent of Mr. F. Brown, husband to the lady of that 
name, now a member of Mr. Caldwell’s new theatre 
in this city. Hutton was some relation to the Mrs 
Ann Carson named above, whose husband was shot 
by Lieutenant Smith, and wiio expiated his crime on 
the gallows, in which crime she 


S t 
furce, ridiculing Cammings and M*Duilie's duel; « 
School of Prodigals ;" “ Modern Honour,” an exce 


Fashionable Folli 





hero 


as a proles- 
ability 








rongly participated 
The end of this wicked woman was an aw/ul retribu- 
tion of that Providence she had often insulted with 
impunity. While in prison for some trifling offence, 
she was placed 





an overseer of the female depart- 
ment, exercising her brief authority rath 
they fell upon her one day and | 


rto severely, 
her so much that 


The 














it ultimately caused her death coffin in which 
she was placed, was carried out to “Potter's field;” the 
grave was not dug, and being at the close of the day 
the coffin was placed in the tool house until morning ; 
in the aight it took fire, and burned down with its 
contents! The general impress was, that the 
body was stolen, and the shed burnt to avoid suspi- 
cion, and elude detec 

It was not my intention to have introduced the 


American authors so early in my s 

but I believe I shall have to procee 

mour takes me, when in the vein! 
Mr. Joseph Jefferson, of laughing memory, came to 





| traits of the Indian character, which were very inte- 


| fact that the entire costume has been selected, by per- | 


him, if it is only for the recollections of “auld lang 
syne.” 
et rT 
Ixcipent av THe TueatreE—At the National | 
‘Theatre, on Wednesday night, we were witness to som¢ 


| 


resting 





sensation toa 





and which produced a thrilling 
crowded house. They deserve record not only as the 
highest compliment, that of nature, to the merits of the 
management and company of the theatre, but as a re-| 
ent lime most impressive il-| 
lustration of the untameable ferocity of our aboriginal | 
tribes | 








markable, and at the f 


Itshould be mentioned for the information of those 
abroad, that there is now nightly performing 
thea a national drama, by Mr. Custis, on the well} 
known inci i 














nts of Pocahontas, and the settlement of | 
iis drama has been produced with a truth | 
pleador of dramatic representation which, in its | 
own peculiar line, it would be perhaps impossible to} 
many other partef the United States 





Virginia 








and 


This | 
cknowledged when we mention the 





readily 








mission of the government, from the magnificent and | 
in the of the Indian 
Bureau at the War Office, and in most instances were 


| 
the very dresses worn in the field by celebrated chief | 


uinque collection posseszion 


tains and braves of the various tribes along our frontier. | 
The scenery, too, and other decorations are extremely 
picturesque and imposing. 

By far the most interested spectators of this drama, 
on the night in question, were a deputation of northern 
Indians of the Potawotomy tribe, from our extreme 
Canadian frontier, who has never been in Washington 
before, and who, fresh from the forest and the prairie, 
were ignorant alike of the English language, and of the 
forms and manners of civilized life. 

The movements and the conduct of this party du- 
ring the representa 
extreme interest. 





n of the play, were watched with 
To every thing else around them, 
the lights, the company, the splendour, the confusion 
of a Theatre, they showed the true Indian apathy, be- 
ing apparently as unconscious of them, as if they had 
no existence. To thes every eye was directed, 
and im the movements there, every faculty of each in 
dividual in the party was absorbed —The graceful 
bearing and form of Mrs 





Rogers, who, in a splend 

dress, with a diadem of feathers, looked and acted Po- 
cahontas to perfection, in particular excited great ad- 
anid 





miration ; 
ion with their most ex 


y frequently grunted out their satis 





fac cpressive “t 
In the second act takes place the grand 


dramatic 


he coronation of Powhatan, and an Indian 
rs 


on every n 


spectacle of 


i 


mime dance 


J the 


pant by all the charac 


aborigines, 


"his greatly 


delight who gazed ve 
h eyes that spoke 


in every 


ment wil rapture, and with contor- 
limb. One 


ially, gave vent to his feelings by a shrill shriek 


tions of pleasure young warric: 


, Which had an irresistibly lud efleci 


icrous 
i lhe audience, 
j 





and the terrific fight between Matacoran and 
Perey. It was evident that they 
ders of the mimie artillery (t 


considered the thun- 


vy the by rather 








this country in 1795, and made his first appearance in 
New York, as ‘Squire Richard, in the Provoked Hus- 
band. Dunlap, in speaking of this accomplished co- 
median, in the early part of his life, says:—*« Of a 
small and light figure, well formed, with a singular 
physiognomy, a nose pertectly Grecian, and blue eyes 
full of laughter, he had the faculty of exeiting mirth 
to a great degree by feature, although handsome, as 
any ugly featured as ever seen. The 
"Squire Richard of Mr. Jetlerson made a strong im- 
pression on the writer ; his Sadi, in the Slountaineers, 
a much stronger.” 











comedian 


Who is it, that ever saw Jefferson can forget him? | 


Who is it, that will not, at the mere mention of his 


name, recall many of his characters with a vivid re- | 


collection of their surpassing excellence? He was 
the life, the soul of the house. Methinks I see him 
now ; his head throst forward, somewhat leaning to 
the left shoulder ; nose, eyes, mouth, all screwed up 
to the laughing point, which was wont to set the 
house ina roar. | have laughed at his Numpo, and 
roared until my lungs cracked, at his Deaf Lover, and 
many a time and oft outright, in witnessing his inimi- 
table personation of Tony Lumpkin. 
. . . . >. . . *. 

In 176], the American stage could boast of such 
names as Douglas, Morris, Swart, &c. The wife of 
| Morris was well known in Philadelphia for a peculi- 
| arity of dress, and the wearing of a white cravat, tied 
| with a bow in front. I knew her in the few last 
years of her life, and noticed these little matters with 
a fund remembrance of times which rendered the 
Drama a sulyect of interest, as well as those connect- 
ed with it. While speaking of Mrs. Morris, the name 
| of Mrs. Francis occurs to me, and I know of no better 
| Place to introduce it than here, particularly in con- 
junction with Mrs. Morris, as both these ladies were 
| the most perfect and chaste delineators of old ladies’ 

character, that ever graced the stage. 
Mrs. Francis came over to this country with Wig- 
| nell’s company, some time in the year 17/3, and im- 
| mediately established a reputation which in her latter 
days afforded to me a satisfaction I have never since 
| enjoyed. Ii she could charm then, end throw a de- 
gree of witchery around such pieces as“ She Stoops 
to Conquer,” “ Rivis,” &c., what must she have been 
in the height of her fame, and the bloom of her age ? 
Well do I remember all her worth, and never shall 
I forget the name of Mrs. Francis 
* . o . > . 


* * al 

It was on the boards of the Southwark Theatre, 
that our native tragedian, Forrest, strutted his youth- 
ful hour. He had, in his zeal for theatricals, collected 
a number of young men together, and nightly per- 
formed to the great amusement of their friends. For- 
rest played Anne in Douglas, or the Noble Shepherd, 
dressed up in the parapharnalia of ladies’ gear. ‘This 
afforded much fund for wit, and many jokes were 
cracked by the mischievous critics in the pit, who, 
in imitation of the Italian critics, gave their opini- 
on aloud. In one instance, Forrest disputed this 
mode of censuring the performer, and loudly con- 
demned the fashion, swearing that if silence was not 
obtained, he would march off and leave the boy who 
was playing Lady Randolph alone, to sigh and com- 
plain. This ha@ the desired effect; silence reigned 
throughout. 

Mr. Porter, now stage manager of the Walnut street 
Theatre, a journeyman printer at that time, used to 
thunder away in the Man of Fortitude, a fashion he 
has not altogether done away with, if 1 were to judge 
from a specimen he gave me in the summer, at the 














| plentifally administered,) the rolling of the drums, 





| clashing of the swords, and the shouts of the comba- 
actment before them of a real 
| battle, and the whole soul of the warrior brave was 
| Stirred within them by the sight. 
| One stern and athletic chief, who we understand, 
| was the head of the tribe, in particular, presented a 
spectacle absolutely terrible in the absorbing attention 
with which he regarded the combat ; bending forward 
| with distended eyeballs and clenched te@th, and a com- 
pression of muscular energy which seemed as if his 
fingers would bite through the moulding of the box, by 





tants, as the dread 


with a suppression of effort, Aiat plainly showed how 
ardently he lodged to mingle in the deadly conflict— 
| till finally giving full sway to the terrific passion which 
every one saw had been roused within him, he ap- 
palled the audience, by pealing out with his compan- 
ions the dread war whoop of his nation—and using such 
hideous demonstrations as plainly showed how much 
he wished to possess himself of the scalp of poor 
Percy 


| 








this unexpected demonstration produced upon the 
audience. That fearful yell, the dread harbinger of 
bloody exultation, pealed out in that unwonted place, 
in the full fiereeness of the Indian's heart, attracted 
shuddering looks to the grim savages who uttered it, 
ard conveyed every mind by an anconscious transi- 
tion to Florida, where fancy could searce avoid hear- 


bloody reality, in a contest in which the countryman 
of all and the relations of many than present might at 
the very moment be actually engaged —Georgetown 
Me tropolitan. 








We are sure that the following account of the first 
night's performance of the Hunchback will be read 
with interest. 
first dramatist of the age,” will at once recognize the 
characteristics of that generous warm-heartedness 


Any one at all acquainted with “ the 


which made for him during his ten months stay in this 
country such troops of friends. 


Covent Garpen Tueatre.—A new play called 
The Hunchback, written by Sheridan Knowles, was 
produced last night at this theatre, and the author 
made his first appearance on the stage as the represen 
lative of one of his own imaginings. In his charac 
ter of actor and author he was triumphantly success- 
ful. The new drama is one ofexceeding great merit 
the plot is well developed, the incidents bold, the 
situations striking, and the combination powerfully ef. 
fective. It abounds in passages of peculiar force and 
beauty, and gives, in almosi every sentence, signs of 
a superior mind. At the fall of the curtain the ap- 
plause was loud and ardent, and the following scene 
occurred :—A general call being made fur Knowles, 
C. Kemble led him forward, obviously with no very 
good will, and as certainly with no very good grace 
He was confused by the novelty of his situation, and 
whispering to Kemble, he said, that “ conscious as he 
was of his own unworthiness, he presumed that the 
audience were applauding their own kindness.” This 
Irishism was well received, and after again whisper- 
ing to Kemble, Knowles continued—* Mr. Kemble 
has desired me to say, that this play will be repeated 
on Saturday, and that Miss Kemble’s tragedy will be 
acted on Monday.” Kemble audibly intimated his 
dissent from this statement, and Knowles, shaking 
him heartily by the hand and in considerable agita- 








| oce 


But that which most intensely im- | 


which he supported himself—breathing all the time | 


There was something painful in the effect which | 


ing the counterpart of the appalling shout raised in | 


gratitude on this occasion to triumph, and do not lis- 
ten to my friend Mr. Kemble; his daughter's tragedy 
ought to be acted on Monday.” Much applause and 
confusion followed. in the midst of which Knowles 
retired, leaving Kemble in possession of the house 
(as they say elsewhere) which he bespoke in these 
terms——" It is but common justice to Mr. Knowles to 
give out that his play will be repeated every evening 
until further notice.” 
handkerchiefs, and other demonstrations of satisiac- 








The cheers, waving of hats, 


tion, Were as enthusiastic as they were geveral; and 

om, \ The | 
thus terminates our account of The Hunchback. The 
house was crowded to suflvcation. 


ies oercs 





F om Bell's Life in London, January 3 

Mr. Charles Kemble has been re-engaged at Co- 
vent-Garden, and appeared as Charles the Second last 
night, and on ‘Tuesday is to appear as Sir ‘Thomas 
Clilord, in The Hunehback. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Sheridan Knowles has 
returned to Covent-Garden. He is to a ir to-mor- | 
row as William ‘Tell, and on ‘Tuesday as ‘The Hunch 


back 


Miss Helen Faucit, of whose talents the high- | 
est reports are in circulation, performs Julia. 
Cnarces Kean.—This young tragedian has re- 
cently received a vary flattering compliment. On the 
sion of completing an engagement at the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, during the course of which his success 





Was most complete, he was honoured with an invita- 
tion from the Lord-Lieutenant to the vice-regal din- 
ner, 

Rossini is engaged in the composition of 
opera for the Academie Royale. The great M 
used to sing his ow” buflv songs in an original style at 
private parties; but nis voice having failed him, he 
has lately relinguished the practice. 





A Mademoiselle Varin seems to be rivalling Tag- 
lioni in the taste of some of the admirers of the danc- 
ing art. 

It is mentioned as a singular fact, in relation to 
the two greatest actors of the present age, that ‘T'alma 
waseducated in England, and John Kemble in France. 
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will be placed under a glass case in the gallery of the | 
Moliere museum, about to be formed under the aus- 
pices of the director of the theatre, as is that Ru- | 
bens at Antwerp, which is so attractive to foreiguers 
— Hs tat 
| 
Miss ELPuinsToNne, LATE oF THE Cuesnut Sir | 





Turatre, Puitapetruia—We 
learn of t 
| 


ire much 


success of thi 





r return her native country 
Julia and Helen, in the Hunchback 


Great, and other parts, whil 





Ina, in 
j the Gr in this cor 
| peared to 
peculiarly fortunate in secur 





| 
us indicative of superior genius. was | 
as an mestructor inthe 





ed them, was the grand battle scene at the | dramatic art, the great dramatist of the age, S verndan } terror that they had fou 


| Knowles, whose former pupils, Miss Ellen ‘l'ree, Miss 
| Fanny Jarman, and we may add, Miss Emma Wheatly, | 
have reflected so much credit on his genius 
The following is an extract of a letter, received in 
this erty, from Mr. Knowles :— 
“ You will rejoice to learn that my plans for the ad- 
| Vancement of Miss Elphinstone’s proiessional 





Views 


have been completely successful—that she has suc- 





Jinburgh, 
| the audience of which is proverbially the coldest and 
} the the 
nought nothing of by the ma 


ceeded wherever she has gcone—even in E 


} most fastidious, as well a 
She that was 
nagers of the Chesnut Street Theatre, is now a Star 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, and one, too, of the 
first order.” 


most judicious im 
} 
country 


_———— 
| Tae Sr. James's Tueatae.—This house, the off 
spring of Mr. Braham’s enterprise, was last night open 
with great eclat. 
admission, King street, St. James's, 5 


Long beivre the publi 
P 






resented 


long 
e of carriages, and the theatre was surrounded by 





an impatient mulutude. At length, about 7 o'clock, 
| the box doors were thrown open; a rush immediately 


| took place, and many coats, which were unfortunate- 





ly thrust against the newly distempered walls, suffered 
avery considerable change of color "This pre« ipitancy 
was unnecessary; fur, though the house was exiremely 
| well attended, it was not uncomfortably crowded.— 
Much has been said in approbation of the form, and in 
praise of the decoration of the theatre. Th lauda- 
tory avant-courriers are rarely to be depended on as the 
heralds of truth ; but in this instance they have rather 
fallen short of than gone beyond the fact. This 
| theatre is indeed a beautiful structure, and as unique 


} as itis beautiful 





The audience pert of the house in- | 
| clines very slightly, almost impreceptbly, to the horse- 
shoe fourm. The prevailing colour is a delicate 
French white. A border of flowers, richly embossed 
in gold, runs round the dress circle, and has a tasteful 
and elegant effect. The pannels of the boxes in the 
front of the first circle are ornamented 
the style of Watteau, placed in gilded frames of fanci- 
| ful workmanship 
| are boldly and pleasingly contrasted with the light 
groundwork on which they are placed. The front of 
| the slips and gallery are distinguished by neat gold 
ornaments, relieved by handsome medallions. The 
| proscenium, which, lke that of Covent Garden, is shell- 
| form, is painted in compartments, where the loves and 
| graces are depicted gaily disporting. Two 
fluted Corinthian columns, supported on pedestals of 
imitative marble, add greatly to the beauty of the stage- 
bores. A series of arches, ® pporting the roof, and 
sustained by caryatides, ran entirely round the upper 
part of the theatre. The effect 1s novel and very 
pleasing. The chandelier is a most striking object. — 
it is formed of gilt copper, and is elaborately carved. 
It is for splendour of appearance, and curious elegance 
of design, the handsomest thing of the kind that we 
have ever seen. It throws forth an immense flood of 
light, and, aided by the girandoles which are placed 
round the dress circle, creates a mimic day. ‘To the 
architect, Mr. Beazley, much praise is due; and the 
detorateur, who has, to a nicety in every point, imita- 
ted the gay yet splendid style of the age of Louis Qua- 
torze, must not be passed by without high enlogium.— 
He has executed his task with extraordinary atnlity, 
and he deserves the highest commendation. The tout 
ensemble of the house i» light ond brilliant. It looks 
like a fairy palace’ Then, the two great points which 
are most important to the comfort of an audience— 
hearing and seeing—have been sedulously consulted; 
and, with reference to them, we think that the new 

theatre takes the lead ofall its brethren. 
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These darkly coloured sket« a 


The Albany Advertiser says :—* We have had the 
pleasure to receive a letter from James Sheridan 
Knowles, of date the 30th December ast, and from 
igs contents, have pleasure in the reflection that we 
never for a moment believed the idle reports circu- 
lated in relation to him not long since, tending to im- 
pair the respect of his friends.” 


Tuearaicat Dvet.—lIt is stated that Spenser, for- 


| merly of the Chesnut Street Theatre, and Frimbley, 


the living statue man, fought a duel on the second of 
February. ‘The ailair originated in an alleged cym. 
con. between Speacer and Frimbiey’s wile. At the 
first fire, Frimbley was shot through both thighs, and 
is said to be dangerously wounded 


WIT AND HUMOUR, 
“ What a swell you cut in your new frock coat!” 


«Don't you like it?” replied 
I am quite wrapt up in it.” 


said a friend 
he, “ 


joa wil 


atin 

Bar-pariaN Wit.—The bar is noted for its wit; 
but itis not always that the best things are said be- 
Sore the bar. A poor fellow, in his examination, at 
ad if he had not been in that Court 
before, aud what for? (He had been up for body-steal- 
ing “It was tor nothing at all,” said the humourist, 
“honly rescuing a feller creter from the grave. 


London, was 








ccmmenitiliiapegeen 

Reverse or Fortune —A pot-boy, (aged about 40) 
in a certain tap house, in London, being observed with 
a fit of the blue devils upon him, was asked the rea- 
son. “Ah, sir, | can't help thinking of what I once 
was. Although Lam a pot-boy now, I once was a 
dust-man !”" 





Remarkas_e —John Park, a seaman, says Sir John 
Ross, being asked by me, “ What was the most remark- 
able event in his life!” he answered that he “ shaved 
the Duke of Devonshire in a gale on beard the Glas- 
gow.” I then asked, * Were you not on beard of her 
at the battle of Navarino!’ He replied, « Oh, yes; 
but that was nothing.” 


ee 

“lave you got any fish hooks!” said a gentleman, 
the other day, to a bey in one of our stores. “ No!” 
replied the boy. The gentleman thinking the Sir 
should have been included in the answer, rejomed, 


* No, what! ‘ No fish hooks, 





said the boy. 


Mr. Hannegan, in the House of Representatives, a 





few days since, having on some occasion made a mo- 
tion to clear the , said “he did not wish to 
| embrace the ladi« 
— 
Tue Monsrer Deap.—A lady, while riding through 


town near Portland, Maine, a few days since, lost 
ufortable appendage called a 
t gone far, however, without missing 


returned in pursuit, and found it a 





her neck 


om 





it, 


few rods back undergoing a severe beating with snow 
balls and clut by a woman and some children. On 
being asked what they were doing, they replied in 


da monster, and were trying 
to kill it!) Atthe urgent request of the lady, they 
desisted, when she shook the snow from the boa ana 
placed it around her neck, much to the horror of the 





t ators' 
spectaton 


— 

The Editor of the Cincinnati Gazette, in commend- 

ing an engine company, says it is frequently first at 
fires, and always second 


eee 

A CuaLLencr.—The Eastport Sentinel, boasting of 
its own town, says:—* We have the most fog, the 
warmest winters, the coolest summers, the best pota- 
toes, the fastest packets, and catch the most fish of any 
town in the Siate of Maine 

Not quite so fast, if you please, Mr. Sentinel. We 
can beat that—and we live the livnits of the 
Maine. Pittsburgh has the most smoke, the greatest 
variety of weather, both in summer and jn winter, the 
most industrious mechanics, the fewest grog-shops, the 
best wives, and the prettiest sweethearts of ‘any city 
of its population in the Union. Can you keep a se- 
cret? Hah! ‘Tell nobody, then, for we do not wish 
our happiness to be known, lest our less fortunate fel- 
low creatures should diminish their felicity by envying 
ours. — Pittsburgh Visiter 





beyond 


on 
Ilow TO RESUSCITATE A MAN WHO IS DEAD—DRUNK. 
—We find in one of our exchange papers, a very in- 
genious recipe for bringing tolife a man who is dead— 
drunk. Observing such a one lying in the street, on 
his back, with his mouth wide open,—all you have to 
do is to pop a handful of salt into his mouth, and im- 
mediately he will come to life, and spring to his feet. 
But you must get out of the way, as soon as you have 
admuuiistered the remedy, for he will make battle like 
a madman, and knock you down for your pains. The 
author very judiciously advises, that every man who 
walks the streets should be provided with “a few 
screwed papers of salt,” to pop into the mouths of all 
those gentry that happen to stand in need of them. 


cntansiniiiinening 
farmer's daughter, in Maine, was 





Swace Tatk.— 


| visited by a rustic youngster, who finding it difficult 


to keep up the conversation, asked the girl, after an 
embarrassing silence had prevailed for some time, “ if 
she knew of any bedy that wanted to buy a shirt !"— 
“LI don't,” she replied; “have you got one to sell?” 
“O no,” said he; “1 only asked to make talk.” 


SG ee 
Tue Doverr Deater—At a small place near 
London, a publican reared an opposition sign, to that of 
an original house of entertainment of the village, and 
called it“ The Two Bears.” The landlord of the ori- 
ginal house, passing the rival establishment one day, 
and seeing the master standing at the door, begged to 
be introduced to his partner. “ Partner,” said he, “I 
“Then more shame for 
you,” retorted the other, “to set up business under the 
‘Two Bears, when there is only one of you.” 
—_— 





jam on my own account.” 


An Unreasonasie Cusromer.—Mr. ——, of Tarn- 
ham Green, England, complained bitterly to an 
itenerant Poissarde, who occasionally supplies him 
with fish, that a lobster, which he had purchased of 
her the day before, was “not quite fresh.” Vell, 
mister,” answered the lady, “and whose fault’s that, I 
vonders? I've cried him by your house every day 
fora fortnight—you might have bought him before if 
you're so wery perticlar.” Thus saying, she shoulder 
ed, or rather, headed her basket, and walked off, war- 
bling sotto voce, “ And its all round my hat,” &e. 

— 

At agin palace in one of the great northern tho- 
roughfares in London, is the following appropriate no- 
tice :-—" A burial club here; fees are taken at the 
bar.” 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. — 


7 





Witt you ¢o a Sreicnine?—How many times 
within the last four weeks has that inspiting question 
been asked! how many palpitating hearts have beat 
in unison with the tingle of the merry sleigh bells— 
how many muffs, tippets and mouckasins have been 
ealled into requisition—how many dances haye come 
off at Bloomingdale and Long Island—how many 
goblets of mulled wine have been drained—how 
many matches made, and how many colds caught 
within the last month! Who says that winter is dull 
and gloom;-—that it brings on a fit of the blues and a 
regiment of blue noses—ihat it locks up beauty like 
an icicle, and freezes love into the consistency of jelly? 
Why a more lively, love-making, spirited dashing 
month, has never been equalled in any country, if we 
except the Carnival at Rome, and like the Carnival, it 
has been all amusement out of When the 
husband, freed from the labours of day, comes home 
to dinner, and inquires for his wife, the answer is 
she is gone a sleighing—when Pa calls for Sally Ann 
and Eliza, the chambermaid squalls from the head of 
the stairs, “they've gone a sleighing.” Dick has 
been dashing up and down Broadway with the Pung, 
and even little Bob and Harry have raked together a 
few omnibus tickets to gallivant from Clinton Place 
to Wall street. The furriers have been bonght out— 
the fiddlers worn out, and the liquor almost run out. 
Lion skins, bear skins and buffalo robes have had 
their day—and yet the game still goes on—the bells 
still jingle, and the crack of the whip is still heard 
“ piercing the night's dull ear.” “Come, girls—bus- 
Ye about—get ready—out with cloaks, hoods and 
tippets,” said Dick Trifle, who, with his friend Harry 
Gaylove, dressed in their white upper benjamins, 
seal skin caps, and whip in hand, dashed into the 
drawing room—* the moon is up, bright and spangled 
as the dewy lawn—the horses are snuffling the icicles 
on their noses, and pawing the avalanch—come get 
ready and hey for a merry drive to Burnham’s.’ 
“ Why Ia, girls,” said aunt Deborah, a maiden lady of 
some prudery and of the unmentionable age of fifty- 


doors. 





six, “ you surely are not guing sleighing alone with 
the genilemen, and at night too?” “Why not, dear 
Aunt Deborah,” said the lively Gecelia, “ where's the 


harm?” “Where's the harm?) Why, you shock me 
—two young girls huddled together under a buffalo 
robe, with two ng fellows sitting with their faces 


against each other to kgep out the cold. Awful—how 
unlike old and sober times.”” “Dang it, girls,” said 
the old father, a rich and retired sea captain, “ aint it 
just as comfortable t the piazza, sit in the 
Boston rocker for ai 
drink a stiff glass of whiske 

far as Cato’s in a cutter!” 






) go Out oO 





ered with a bear skin, 
punch, as slipping up as 


“Pooh, pooh, Captain, 





there’s no more comparison than between a fishing 
smack and your old packet, the charming Polly; sv | 
come along, girls, let's be off.” 





In they all huddled—crack goes the whip, tingle 
sounds the bells, off go the merry sleighers, with a 
bright moon and the thermometer at zero. The snow 
crackles beneath the firm hoofs of the fleet coursers, 
and square, and street, and charch, and houses pass in 
rapid until they reach the broad open | 
ce of the country dressed in its pure white manile. | 
Then, the loud laugh, the jocund merry whisile, the | 
Significant screech, as the rival pass each 
other. On they go, crack, dash, over the mound and 
hillock, and hey for an up-set ina softsnow bank, and 





succession, 





Jehns 


finally turn in at Burnham's, in the midst ofa bevy of | rons while he was the delight of the small circle of | 


vehicles and a crowd of friends and acquaintances. | 
“ Ah! Burnham, how are you; in great preservation!” 
“O no, quite done up—no one in bed before daylight | 
for a fortnight; must give up; must knock under.” 
“ Pshaw, man; let's knock up a dance—there’s the 
two Miss Prunes, Bil! Thatcher and his two sisters, 
Bob and Harry Herringbone, and the two belles from 
Waverly Place. Come, light up the ball room ; send 
up Sneezer and his fiddle, the large silver caudle cup, 
with mulled wine; and mind, at eleven a brace of 
partridges hot, a few dozen stewed oysters, a bowl of | 
chicken sallad, some good whiskey punch, and every | 
thing that you call comfortable.” Thus, between | 
dancing and supper and the drive home, the party Jo | 
not find themselves in bed until the formidable hour | 
of two in the morning; the Captain having turned in | 
since four bells, and Aunt Deborah sitting up for the 
girls by the flickering of a sea coal fire, her head en- 
veloped in her flonnel petticoat, and the cat asleep at 
her feet. The next morning, or rather voon, the ladies 
rise with head-aches—a stitch in the side, and a hack- | 
ing cough, which requires a visit from Doctor Dismal; | 
—Pills—Seidlitz—James'’s Powder—Gum Arabic— 
Bailey water, and a blister 

Sprightly and inspiriting as a sleigh ride may ap- 
pear—inviting and enticing as it really is to the gay 
and young, it is questionable whether the subsequent 
dangers to be encountered are not in themselves, or | 
at least should be, great dampers to the anticipated 
pleasures. How difficult it is to enjoy ourselves in | 
such cases soberly. One pleasant sleigh ride begets | 
another—one delightful evening whets the appetite | 
for another, until dissipation wears out the slender 
female frame, and too late we discover that there 
should be a medium to all our enjoyments.—N. Y. Star. 


TWE Necro wo REFUSED To BE Frer.—tIn the 
Yemassee, there is quite an interesting, as well as 
‘amusing passage, illusirative of the attachment of a 
slave to his master. Hector had been the means of 
saving his master’s life ; and for this good service he 
resolved fo emancipate him. Accordingly he made 
a signal to Hector, who came forward with the dog 
Dugdale, which had been wounded with an arrow in 
the side, not seriously, bat painfully, as was evident 
from the writhings and oecasional moanings of the 
animal, while Hector busied himself plastering the 
wound with the resinous gum of the pine tree. 

“ Hector,” said his master, as he approached, “ give 
me Dugdale. Henceforward | shall take care of him 
myself.” 

“Sa! massa,” exclaimed the negro, with an expres- 
sion of almost terrific amazement in his countenance. 

“Yes Hector, you are new free. I give you your 
freedom, old fellow. Here is money too, and in 
Charleston you shall have a house to live in for your- 
self.” 

« No, massa, I can't, sir—tI can't be free,” replied the 
negro, shaking his head, and endeavouring to resume 
possession of the strong cord which secured the dog, 
and which Harrison hed taken into his own hand. 

“Why can't you, Hector? What do you mean? 
Am I not your master?) Can't I make you free, and 
don’t I tell you that Ido make you free? From this 
Moment you are your own master.” 

“Wha-for, massa’? Wha’ Hector done, you guine 
turn um off dis time o'day ?” 

“Done! You have saved my life, old fellow—yeu 





have fought for me like a ffietid, and I am now your 
friend, and not any longer your master.” 

“ Ki, massa! enty you always been a fien’ to Hec- 
tor? Enty you gib um physic when he sick, and 
come see and talk wid um, and do ebbery ting he want 
you for do?) What more you guine do now?” 

“ Yes, Hector, i have done for you all this—but I 
have done it because you were my slave, and because 
I was bound to do it.” 

“Ah, you no want to be boun’ any longer. Da’s 
it! I see. You want Hector for eat acorn wid de hog, | 
and take de swamp wid de Injin, enty (” 

* Not so, old fellow; but I cannot call you my slave 
when I woukd call you my friend. I shall get another 
slave to carry Dugdale and you shall be free.” 

“1 dam to hell, massa, if I guine to be free !” roar- 
ed the adhesive black, ina tone of unrestrainable de- 
termination. “I can't loss you company, and who de 
debble Dugdale will let feed him tke Hector? "Tis 
impossible, massu, and dere’s no use to talk about it. 
De ting aint right ; and enty | know wha’ kind of ting 
freedom is wid black man? Ha! your 
come wuss more nor poor buckrah— 





ike Hector free, 
f out of de 
shop—he get drunk and lie in de ditch—den if sick 





| world. 





You 


come, he roll, he toss in de wet grass of de stable. 








come in de morning, Hector dead—and who know— | 
he take no physic, he hab no parson—who know, T | 
say, massa, but de debble find um fore any body else? 


No, massa—you and Dugdale berry good 
for Hector. 
better.” 
The Negro was positive, and his master, deeply 
affected with this evidence of his attachment, turned 
away in silence, offering no further obstruction 1 the 
desperate hold which he again took of the wounded 


company 
I tank God he so good—I no want any 
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Rossini. 


A Contra 
The season was attended with enormous 
ini left England without having jultille 
engagement to an opera. His res 
in London, however, was a very profiable one to him- | 
self. He was just the kind of man to be the fashiona- | 
ble lion of the day. His music was universally 
popular; he was himself a first-rate comic singer; and 
his manners and address were calculated to gain the 
favour of the gay and courtly. ‘The aristocracy, from 
royalty downwards, were profuse in their invitations : 
and he left England loaded with solid proofs of their 
liberality. His regular fee for attending a private 
musical party was fifty guineas ; but those who invited 
him seldom contented themselves with giving that 
sum. Asif this were not enough, two subscription 
concerts were set on foot for him, to take place at 
Almack’s rooms ; the price of a ticket of admission to 
both to be three guineas, and none to be admitted ex- 
cept such as were approved of by lady patronesses, ap- 
pointed to guard the assembly from the approach even 
of that portion of the profanum vulgus who were able 
and willing to give three guiveas for a couple of con- 
certs! This, however, was too much, even for the ex- 
travagance of our beau monde ; and the price of admis- 
sion was reduced to a guinea fur each concert. ‘The 
concerts were attended by a crowd of fashionables, 
who had the gratification of hearing Rossini’s most 
hackneyed songs, sung by the performers whom they 
heard every day, accompanied by a pitiful band of 
twenly performers. Weber. The composer of Obe- 
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ruusical friends, among whom he lived, was disquali- 
fied, by his feelings, habits and manners, from sharing 
in the golden harvest so abundantly reached by foreign 
favourites among the English aristocracy. His feelings 
were too high, his habits too retiring, and his manners 
too plain and simple to enable him to profit by their 
liberality. He was willing to increase the emoluments 
of his long and painful journey to England, by attend- 
ing private parties for the usual remuneration to artists 
of distinction; but he was not willing to seek invirta- 
tions fo such parties by paying court to their givers; 
and the consequence was, that two or three such in- 
Virtations were all he reeeived. On the 26th of May, 
he had a benefit concert; and on this occasion, when 
it might naturally have been expected that an over- 
flowing audience would have testified the sentiments 
of the English public towards one of the greatest 
mosicia:es who have ever visited our shores, the room 
was not more than half filled. Weber, struggling at 
once with illness and with suppressed feelings of dis- 
appointment and mortification, was hardly able to get 
through the business of the evening as conductor. At 
the end of the concert he threw himself on a sofa in a 
state of exhaustion, which filled hig surrounding | 
friends with alarm.—Hogarth's Musical History. 
Eee 

Freperick Wittiam L, Kino or Prvssia.—The 
King expected every one who spoke to him to look him 
full in the face, for he thought he could read in every 
one’s eyes whether the story he told was true or not. 
He was therefore very angry when persons who saw 
him coming endeavoured to avoid him. A poor dan- 
cing master one day tried to escape the usval compli- 
ments by scampering as fast as possible into a neigh- 
bouring house. The King perceived him, and sent ! 
one of his pages to fetch him back; and, in order to 
be quite sure that he was what he represented himself 
to be, the King obliged him on the spot to dance a sa- 
rabande. A still harder sentence was passed on ano- 
ther French dancing master, who met the King on 
horseback on the public road, and set off at a gallop, 
without paying any attention to the King’s desire that 
he should stop. ‘The King despatched a page after 
him, who at length found him secreted in a hay-loft.— 
When broug.it before the King, he passed himself off 
as the travelling agent of a commercial house at Mar- 
seilles ; but this story having turned out to be false, 
the King sentenced him to cart rubbish for one month 
at the re-building of St. Peter's Church. A Jew boy 
who, in order to avoid meeting him in a very narrow 
street, endeavoured to get away as fast as possible, was 
overtaken by the King. “Why do you ran away?” 
said he tohim. “ Because I am afraid,” replied the 
trembling Jew. “ You should not de afraid of me; 
you ought to love me,” rejoined the King, at the same 
time letting him feel the weight of his cane. Persons, 
however, who knew how to return an answer, often 
made their fortune. The King one day stopped in the 
street a young student of theology, and finding that he 
was a native of Berlin, said, “ Ah, the Berlin people 
are good for nothing!” “That may be true in the 
main,” answered the student,“ but I know two na- 
tives of. Berlin who are exceptions to the rule.” “And 
who are they?” asked the King. “ Your Majesty and 
myself,” replied the student. The King desired him 
to call at the palace the next day, and, having passed 
avery favourable examination, he was immediately 





appointed to a vacant living. —-Foreign ly. 


A Cuan Bring£.—Mr. Brooks, in a late let- 
ter from Wales, gives thie description of an im- 
portant work of art: “ The celebrated chain 
bridge across the Menai, 550 feet in length, be- 
tween the points of suspension, and 100 feet 
above the level of the sea at spring tides,engross- 
ed all our attention. The description of the 
bridge only, makes a Jittle books, that they keep 
there to sell,—and how then can I impress you 
ina line or two with an idea of the wonder, for 
wonder it is, almost one of the wonders of the 
Ships pass under it, at full sail, if they 
choose, and with safety. tis no obstruction to 
the navigation of this important strait. The 
weight of iron is fearful--and yet the bridge, 
with this immense snspension-arch, has a paved 


| passway, on the eitber side of a foot-way that is 


in the middle railed in! The erection of sucha 
bridge gives an ideaof the wealth of England. 
** Monstrous,” ** prodigious,” “awful,’—a devil- 
ish clever,” the Englishman’s sw>/ime—I should 
exhaust all my quiver, if Lattempted to speak of 
this bridge asit deserves. We hurried over part 
of it—and I could have tarried a day--but the 
coachmap spurred us on--permitting us, how- 
ever, to walk across by means of which the toll- 
gatherer gets a penny:--another of the English 
lutle tricks of money getting, which one here 
does not at all scruple to pay! About these 
straits | observed beautiful country seats, and 
here was a wide view of vessels of all kinds, as 
faras the eye can see--but in afew minutes 
more we were in Bangor, which is the Welsh 
for “a beautiful guise.” 





Michigan, to judge from the flow of emigration 
into its territory, seems to be regarded as the 
land of the greatest promise of all the yet un- 
peopled immensity in the west. Michigan, how- 
ever, cannot be said to be in the west, but be- 
longs strictly to the north, having directly south 
of her the States of Ohio and Indiana, her south- 
ermost border, moreover, being in the same la- 
titude as the southern counties of New York, 
and her vorthern stretching further north than 
either Vermont or New Hampshire. Her position 
is in several prospects peculiar. Between ber 
and her sister states, Pennsylvania and New 
York, intervenes U pper Canada, which divided 
from her by Detroit River, Lake St. Clair, the 
River St. Clair and Laké Huron, extends along 
her eastern side. It is, we suspect, somewhat 
owing to this proximity tlrat ber population in- 
creases with a rapidity unexampled even in the 
history of our new States. We could scarcely 
credit a statement we have seen, that the num- 
ber of inhabitants within her boundaries has 
trebled in three years, were it bot corrobora- 
ied by accounts we have heard from travellers. 
The Land Offices in every direction are crowd- 
ed daily. Two rail roads are projected from 
Detroit, one to the southern extremity of Lake 
Michigan, and the other in a northwestern di- 
rection. Anotheris projected in Upper Canada, 
to run from Niagra Falls to the Detroit River, 
opposite Detroit. The natural advantages of 
lier peninsular position, aided by artificial facili- 
ties, give her promise of unprecedented pros- 
perity. 

Stncutar Occurrence tn Gatway.—In 
1820 a lady came to reside at Galway, bringing 
with ber a very interesting daughter about 8 
years of age. The husband of the lady had de- 
serted her, and no tidings of him could be had.— 
While in Galway she married again, and died in 
childbed of her first child by the second marriage. 
Upon coming to Galway, she was engaged by 
a most respectable lady in town to give lessons 
to her children, and the lady was so struck with 
the child of the visiting governess, that she took 
it into her house and generously afforded it a 
some. All this time the poor child knew no- 
thing of her father; she supposed him to be dead, 
and the second husband of the mother had left 
the town. Suddenly, and quite unexpectedly, a 
great change came across the views of the don- 
bly orphaned object of the ladys’ care ;—for a few 
days ago the husband of the visiting governess— 
the child’s father—who was considered dead, ar- 
rived in Galway from India, with a considerable 
sum of money, the fruits of his industry. He in- 
quired for his wife, and found that she had been 
the wife of another—and had gone to the grave. 
He then inquired for his child. He discovered 
ber abode and claimed ber as his own. The la- 
dy beneath whose roof she had been nurtured, 
was most anxious to retain her, but the returned 
pareat could not be prevailed upon, and after 





| pouring out his grateful acknowledgments to the 


humane lady who had been a mother to the re- 
puted orphan, he left with his young charge for 
the county of Cavan.—Galway Irishman. 





The following beautiful extract is taken from 
the * Tales of a physician,” a work recently re- 
published in this country : 

“ There is scarcely a profession in which the 
sympathies of its professors are more painfully 
excited than that of the medical practitioner.— 
How often is he called to the bed of hopeless 
sickness ; and that too, in a family, the members 
of which are drawn together by the closest bonds 
of love! How painful is it to meet the inquiring 


gaze of attached friends, or weeping relatives, | 


directed towards Lim in quest of that consolation, 
that assurance of safety, which he has not to 
give! and how melancholy is it to behold the last 
ray of hope, which had lingéred upon the face of 
affection, giving place to the dark cloud of des- 
pair 

And when all is over,—when the bitterness of 
death hath passed from the dead to the living — 
from the departed to the bereaved,—hark to that 
shriek of agony, that convulsive sob, that bitter 
groan, wrung from the heart’s core, which be- 
speaks the utter prostration of the spirit beneath 
the blow! 

There, cold in the embrace of death, lies the 
honored husband of a heart-broken wife,—her 
first, her only love! Or, it may be, the young 
wife of a distracted husband, the bride of a year, 
the mother of an hour, and by her perhaps, the 
blighted fruit of their love—the bud by the blos- 
som, and both are withered.” 

Ee 
FRENCH BREAD, PLUM, AND APPLE PUDDING. 

Mix eight eggs, with eight ounces each of French 
bread, curran‘s or stoned raisins, appl 
a glass of brandy, and a little sugar and nutmeg. Boil 
it for three hours, and serve it up with a sauce of 
melted butter, sugar, and white wine. 
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THE SALMAGUNDH, 
AND NEWS OF THE DAY. 


Anew periodi of a novel ch , bearing the above 
appellation, is published regularly at the General Printing 
Office, AUrenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. 
While this journal furnishes its patrons with the lead- 
ing features of the News of the Day, its principal object 
is to serve ep a humorous compilation of t numer- 
ous lively and pungent sallies which are daily floating 
along the tide of Literature, and which, for tie want of a 
proper chanuet for their preservation, are positively lost to 
the Reading world. Original wits and humoriets of our 
time here have a medium devoted to the faithful record 
of the sciatillations of their genius. Itis not necessary to 
detail the many attractions which this journal possesses, 
as the publisher will furnish a specamen aumber to 
every person who desires it—(those out of the city will 
forward their orders, postage paid) 7 and he pledges 
himself that no exertions on his part shall be wanting to 
make each succeeding number superior in every respect to 
the preceding ones 
Tae SALMAGUNDI, is printed on large imperial 
paper, equal in size and quality to that which is ue 
by the largest and best journals of the day. It iscaicula- 
ted that Morne THAN 
FIVE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 
will be furnished in this Journal in one yeir—these, 
in addition te an extensive and choice selection of Satire, 
Criticism, Humour, and it, to be circulated through its 
columns, will form a Literary Danquet of a superior and 
attractive order: and the publisiier relies with perfect con- 
fidence on the liberality of the American public, «nd the 
spirit and tact with which this expensive undertaking will 
be prosecuted to bear him successtully and profitably along 
with it. 
The terms of Tae SALMAGUNDI are two poutars 

I per annum, payable invariably in advance No paper will 
be furnis' unless this stipalation is strictly adhered to 
i> Clubs of three, will be supplied with the paper for one 
year, by forwarding a five dollar note, postage paid.— 
(> The papers that are sevt out of the city will be care- 
fully packed ia strong envelope., to prevent their rubbing 
in the mail. 
U> Tue SALMAGUNDI will be published on alternate 
weeks—otherwise it would be impossible to procure the 
numerous Embellishments which each number will contain 
—and the general interest it will allord must be enhanced 
by this arrangement. 

> All orders must come postage paid. 

Address, CHARLES ALEXANDER. 

Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. 
————___ 

















*%rF HEAD QUARTERS, 
ATHENIAN BUILDINGS, FRANKLIN PLACE, 
NEAR CHESNUT STREET. 

This large and comprehensive free-admission News Es- 
TABLISHMENT has been commenced under the most favora- 
ble auspices. The facilities of information from all parts 
of the Union, which it offers to the mercantile community 
anc the public at large, are numerous and invaluable—and 
it is to be reasonably expected that an enterprise Wherein 
so much has been invested for the accommodation and gra- 
ification of our citizeus, will meet with a commensurate 
degree of patronage. 





NEWSPAPERS AND LITERARY JOURNALS, 
From every section of the United States, are daily re 
ceived at Heap Quar ers, besides many European publi 
cations. Interesting and important matters of intelligence 
are frequently forwarded lo this establishment (in adrance 
of the mails) from New York, Washington, and Harrisburg. 


Xr A LUNCH 2 
Isserved up every morning at half-past ten. and conti- 
nued throughout the day and evening. Adjoining the 
News Rooms. a spacious apartment has been erected for a 
Rerecrory, where the best Bay Oysters are furnished in 
various Ways, to suit the wishes of the patrons of Head 
Quarters. 





A SPLENDID TRANSPARENCY 
Of the TUNNEL AT LIVERPOOL, under the whole ex- 
tent of which the B/RMINGHAM RAIL ROAD passes, 
can be seen every day, for a short period, at Head Quarters 
—Graus. 





THF. NUMEROUS PAINTINGS & ENGRAVINGS 

Which are arranged on the walls of the several rooms 
at Head Quarters, have been ured at an enormous ex- 
f pense, and form a collection which will bear a comparison 
with ‘hose of any other public establishment in the coun- 
try. 





MATTHEW WALL, 
THE BLIND IRISH HARPER, 

Respectfully iuforms the public in general, and his coun- 
trymen in particular, that he will commence, at the Star, 
in Harmony Court, on Monday evening, 25th instant, and 
continue weekly, as long as he shall be supported, a Musi- 
cal Olio of Jrish and Scotch Airs, on the Harp, accompa- 
nied by one of his countrymen, 0» the Clarionet. He hopes, 
but cannot promise, to be occasionally assisted by a talent- 
ed vocalist. His collection embraces nearly seventy of the 
most celebrated airs, of which he will perform such as bis 
patrons may choose. Unless otherwise desired by the com- 
pany, the airs will be performed in their genuine purity, 
un bered by i which greatly impair the ge- 
nuine melody, and are calcula ed more to display the ta- 
lents of performers, than to gratify the ears of such audi- 
tors as have a relish for pure, unadulterated melody. 

Two favorite songs will be sung by a popular vocalist. 

Performance to commence at 8 o'clock. ‘Tickets 25 cents 
—Children under ten years, half-price. 

saloon in which the performance will take place is 

large and commodious, and wholly unconnected with the 
bar of the tavern, The utmost propriety aad decorum will 
be preserved. 

Tickets @r sale by Messrs. James Gowen, Joseph R 
Chandler, Mathew Carey, Joseph M. Sandersop, Louis A. 
Godey, James O'Connor, Samuet Magrath, John Meany, 
Wo. Dickson, John Carroll, John M’Guigan, James Fox, 
James M‘Henry, ‘Thomas L. M’Kenny, John John 
Maguire, John A. Keogh, Morton M‘ Michael, Bartholomew 
Graves, John Kelly, John C. Doyle, James Faye, F. R. Go- 
dey, and R. Penn Smith. jan B—3t 














IRVING READING ROOMS, 

NO. 17] NORTH THIRD STREET, ABOVE VINE STREET, N. L. 
Where an exte: sive collecti N pap Maga 
zines, &c. may be found on file, from all parts of the Union. 
Also, Foreign Journals regularly received. The Bar is at 
all times furnished with the choicest Wines, Liquors, &e 
Patrons of this are respectfully informed 
that no exertions on the part of the subscriber will be 
spared to render his rooms worthy of the name they bear. 

WM. CUTHBERT. 
N. B--The Gentleman's Vade Mecum, and the Saima- 
gundi, may be had by applying at the Bar—price 12j cents. 











_ DENJAMIN WEOTS GRAND PICTURE OF THE 
DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM 
Painted on 2000 feet of canvas, is now open at 
THE DIORAMA—SANSOM STREET 
Open from !0 until Dusk. Admittance 25 cents. 

dee 26—tf 


RAND'S WRITING ACADEMY, 
No. 106 South Ninth street, near Walnut street. 

The public is respectfully informed that a new course of 
lessons will be commenced on Monday, 7th iast. 

Mr. R. deems it unnecessary to set forth the particalar 
mer f his system and method of teaching, as he believes 
they are sufficiently known and approved. 

The classes are arranged at different ,hotrs throngh the 
day and evening, and are calculated to suit the leisure 
hours of ladies and gentlemen, as well as juvenile pupils. 
The whole course of lessons may be taken in three weeks 
or in three months, at the option of the learner. 

Public is most respectfully invited to the nu- 
ndid specimens exhibited at the Academy. 
d wi fession wi 

















merous 
where any in‘ormation 
be cheerfully given. 


BUTLER’S COMPOUND BALSAMIC MIXTURE 








PORTRAIT OF op we MARRYATT, R. N. 
A fall length portrait of this eminent author, engraved 


in line on steel, for sal bf 
at the office of the Lady ‘sl ook _— are EY, 
No. 100 Walnut street, above Fourth. 
a 
DAVID GIBB. es was what Fa 
. (the Old EBstabii 
be happy to see his friends os SATURDAY fen ING. 


the 20th inst. Should the Gas not be as brilliant as some 
Is given on that evening 
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is i 
will be an equivalent. 
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DRAMATIC WORLD! 
No. 11 NORTH SIXTH STREET, Partanetrnias 
Anp No. 90 DIVISION STREET, New York. 
The subscribers respeetfully inform the ladies and gen- 
tlemen connected with the histrionic profession, that the’ 
have always on hand the largest assortmentand best edi- 
tions of PLAYS in the United States. Arrangements 
have been made, both in this country and in Europe, which 
will insure the variety, and maintain the stoek already 
collected; to which i dditi are stant! 
making. . 
ALL NEW PLAYS published in Eogland are regularly 
received by each packet, and no effort shall be wanting on 
the part of the subscribers to render the establishment 
“THE DRAMATIC EMPORIUM OF THE WORLD.” 
‘ anagers of the various Theatres can always secure a 
supply of New and Popular Pieces, by addressing a line.— 
‘To Southern and Western Manag the ad 
such as ‘tis hoped will meet with encouragement. 
Wholesale orders carefully and promptly attended to. 
TURNER & FISHER, 
Importers of al! New Plays. 


ALBUMS. 
English and American Annuals. 
Names in Annuals, Presentation Titles to Albums, Mar 

iage Certificates, 8, Constitat: in 
a superior manner RICHARD L. » at his 
Writing Rooms, No. 178 North Third street. 

Those desirous of acquiring a rapid, permanent, a 
comalene business style of writing, are respectfully invi 
to call. 
Mr. D will be pleased to give, at any time, to visiters, 
Practical Ilustrations of his system of writing, believing 
that a penman’s skill in executing what he professes 
teach, is the best guarantee he can give of rendering sa- 
tisfaction to his employers 
N. B.—Hours of tuition, from 9 o'clock, A. M. until 12, 
at the Chesnut Street House, Sehuylkill; and from 1 o'clock 
P. M. until 9, at the Writing Rooms, Third Street. 

ee 


NEW PLAYS, FANCY STATIONERY, &c. 

Por sale by C. NEAL, at the Cireulating Library and 
Dramatic Repository, No. 16 South Seventh street, the Un 
finished Gentleman, The Dumb Belle. Golden Farmer, 
Chimney Piece, Dead Shot, One, Two, Three, Four, Five, 
by Advertisement. and a variety of new pieces. Also, a 
large assortment of Pancy Stationery, Fancy Colored Let- 
ter and Tissue | apers, Souvevir Note Paper of various co- 
lors, Bristol Boards, Drawing and Gold Papers, &c. Child- 
ren’s Books, Comicalaties. Engravings, &e. 

—— 


VISITING CARDS 
Engraved and Printed at J. EDG AR'S Musie Store, Ches- 
nut Street, above Tenth Street. 


NOTICE. . 

J. W. LEEDS having, on the Ist inst. taken JOHN 8. 
DUTTON into Co-partnership, the business will in futare 
be conducted under the firm of J. W. LEEDS & CO., atthe 
8. W. Corner of Third and Chesnat streets, where will be 
kept a full assortment of cloths, cassimeres vestings, &e. 

Also, as a sepnrate branch, every variety of Youth's an: 
Children’s Clothing, ready made, which will be disposed of 
at unusual low prices. jan 9—tf 


CHESNUT STREET OMNIBUS LINE. 
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rangement on and af 
| ter Wednesday, Nov 
‘4th, will be as fol- 





: _ Street Wharf, Schuy!- 
kill, every moraing, Bundays exeepted, at half-past 7 o'clock 
A. M. and continue every 15 minutes throaghout the day, 
until 15 minutes before# o'clock, P.M. Returning, will 
leave the Philadelphia Exchange every morning, Sundays 
excepted, at 8 o’eloek, A. M. and continue every 15 minutes 
throughout the day, until 15 minutes past 6 o'clock, P. M. 
EVANS & CALDWELL, Proprietors. 


NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 

W. Marshall & Co. corner of Chesnut and Fifth street, 
have this day pubhshed Smith's Geography. 

Geography on the productive system ot Schools, Acade- 
mies; and Families, by Roswell C. Smith, author of Intel 
lectual and Practical Grammar, Practical and Mental 
we The Productive Grammar, Introductary A: ith- 
metic, &c. 

This work, which has cost the author years of labour, is 
now completed, and has been pronounced by competent 
judges to be superior to any other Elementary Geographi - 
cal work extant 

It is illustpated by 85 fine wood engravings, priated on 
fine paper, and bound ina neat manner. ie 

It is accompanied by an Atlas eontaining—1, A Map of 
the World—2, a Miap of North America—3, @ Map of the 
United States—4, a Map of the Eastern States—5, a Map 
of the Middle States—t, a Mapof the Southern States—7, 
a Map of the Western States—8, a Map of South America 
—9, a Map of Europe—10,a Map of Asia—i!, a Map of 
Afriea—12, a Chart of the world. 











Friends of Ed Sehoot i and School 
Teachers, will be furnished with copies gratis for exam- 
nation. 


—_— 
BARRETT'S GYMNASIUM, 
WALNUT STREET. 

The public are respectfully informed that several new 
and important additions have been made to the above es- 


tablishment, making it the most complete Gymnasium in 
the country. Parentsand guardians are respectfully soli- 
cited to call and view for themselves the perfect safety and 





easy progress to P P 
for the junior class erected under Mr. Barrett’s own super- 
Vision, 

Sparring Lessons, by Mr. Barrett. 

A Quoit Ground and Bali Alley are attached to this es- 
tablishment. - 

N. B. Sparring Gloves made to order. 


a 
LONDON FASHIONS. 

Cooper & Hanna, Tailors, No. 113 Chesnut street, have 
received their London Winter Fashions. Also, an invoice 
of Cl tha, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which are equal to 
any thing of the kind imported this season. A call from 
their fiends and pat s respoetfally solicited. 


SS 
PERSIAN SCENT BAGS. 
For perfuming linens, laces, drawers, wardrobes, 
effectually preventing the ravages of the moth, and 
“Yielding not in scent 
To the rich orange, or the woodbine wild, 
‘That love to hang on bough remote, 
Her wreaths of flowery perfume.” 
The Persian Compound being in a neat ‘satin bag, isa 
very acceptable present hen apn oy —. oreiz 
; le, esate or > 
for ove dollar ; forsale, w LW. GLENN, 
No. 84 South Third street, opposite the Exchange. 


—————— 
REMARKS UPON SLAVERY. 
Oceasioned by an attempt made to CIRCULATE IM- 
PROPER PUBLICAT' in the Southern States—by 
ia——price 12 a ey? Por —> Alex- 
nder’s General Printing uarters, Athenian 
Buildings, Franklin Piace—at M*Makin's News Rooms, 
213 North Third street, near Callowhill—and of T. Desil- 
ver, Jr. & Co. Booksellers, 247 Market street. 


A VALUABLE AND CHEAP WORK! 








&e. 





Of the essential Oils of Cubebs and Copaivi, 
with the compound Syrup of Sarsaparilla, is a certain, 
and effectual snccedaneum for every other preparation 
bove medicines Price $1 i bottle. 

Bold rry street, New York, and at the Drug 
Store, 362 Market street, Philadelphia. 








Just p hed, A Generar History of Quaperpepe, 
eS ae abies = 4 —— four “ 
a Lacienesn. Akpan Addenda, with some Na- 





i hitherto g1—To be 
pt bey not bith oe 








THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; 
RUB BOOB VRowv TUB Bawa 


OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 


library in our Atlantic cities, they are comparatively un 





morn when first 


as it glows 





up-on the 















novels. In orderto avoid any difficulty vith his present 
subseribers, the publisher will f.rnish every one of them 
that may desire it, the numbers for a ye wf of the dera 
Acting Drama, mags dollar additional to subscription 
wi fi »Meecum. = It is troe qhat thie ¥ ! scarce 
j ive fray the e a the paper and printing of the former 
| work, but st will enable the peblieher to strengthen the at 
} traction of the Vade Mecum, and afford to t K 
- - | dramati literature an opportunity of gra 
—— - <= ata triflss ng expense 
— e¢ 7 | newed efforts will be made to render the other depart 
ments of the Vade Mecum more attractive than heretofore 
Fair i) wn when first it glows, } Are ngements have been to 7 earliest 
| 74 riing Intelligence, and formati tive to the 
airs of the Turf. Engravings of ¢ Winning 
ms . - a | ior ili be given every month—and other new and] 
a an) pleass nbellishwents are in active preparation) Anew 
| series af rirarts of the most beaut Military form. 
\ ps oe ‘= | in use am vg the princie yal Volunteer Cor 
- _ et. aero New York, Boston, Baltimore, and el 
right pleas’d was he. | to be commence \ Review of the Gentle 
| men's Fashions will ber every quarter 
| An Epiteme of Passing s of the } proms 
2 | nent Dramatic attractor fore ' se tO 
— | > form a picuous and entertaining portion of ir. 
* a ee 2 nal # which, aconsiderable space willbe allowed 
ll 2 ts : ee a Poetry, Aneedotes, Legerdemain, Statistics, Agri 
i | shing, Fowling, Domestic i y, Valuable Re 





Rose up - - on 





Il. 
Seid the Boy, ll piuck thee now, 
Rose upon the tree} 


Said the Thorn, I'l w 
Said the Thorn, I'll w 
Thou'lt remember me 





ound thee so, 
ound thee so, 
for wore 


I will mot suffer thee. 
Rose, sweet Rose, Rose upon the tree, 
Rose upon the tree, Rose upon the tree, 


It 
Bat the Boy he pluck 


Rose, sweet Kose upon the trees 


iL 
‘d thee rude, 


Rose wponm the tree; 
Though the Thorn did all it could, 


Yet, alas! ic did no good 


Gather’d thou must be- 


Rese, sweet Rose upon the tree- 





The Baltimore Gazette, contains the following |et- 
“Sr. Aucusring, Jan. 3let 
“LT scarcely ever sit down to dinner, bat I wish I 
alld send you sme of our fare. We have roasting 
corm, green peas, letiuce, radishes, and almost every 
other vegetable now ¢ I saw 
peaches about hail « ihe frogs are croaking 
iwely and loud as you hear them in the spring. We 
have an abundance of the finest fish. The sh 
head, (fish) which our old friend Mr. ——— ix sa 
tond of, we have almost every day, and 
vanks, at low tide, are in sight of the place. But 
| withe land the salubrity of the climate, and 
sbundant variety with which nature and Providen 
have supplied this place, is citigens, generally 
«ag, are a degraded set of beings.” 
_——ww 
A Toucn ov Yayxre Cuaracrzar.—At the execu- 
tion of Prescott, at Hopkinton, Maine, a few days 
since, a tin pediar drove up with his load in front of 
Perkins’s Ina, just afier the body had been cut down, 
and addressed the crowd as fullows:—~Gentlemen, I 
am requested to return thanks to you on behalf of the 


wing in the grounds. 


own as 





the oyster 





speas 





tate Abraham Prescott, fur your punctual and polite | 


attendance on his last moments, and to inform you 
that afew articles of tin ware are to be disposed of fur 
he benefit of the widow.” Here he held up a un 
coffee pot. “Gentlemen, please giwe me a bid for the 


offer pot.” 


Dwaar Horse—Capiain Ashby, of the brig Mo- 
tw, Who arrived at New York a tew days since from 
Muenes Ayres, bas brought home wiih him a remarka- 
tle curiosity, in the shape of a dwarf horse. It is of 
the Indian or Pampas breed, dark brown, four years 
eld, and only thirty-six inches in heigh.! [tm proba- 
ry the smallest animal of its species in the world, and 
would make a valuable acquisition to the Menagerie. 

There is also on board the same vewe! a very fine 
Ostrieli, for which the owner will no doubt find a good 
tnarket. 





Texas—The Red River Herald, published at 
Natchitoches, has a letter from Texas, of which the 
wilowing i@@n exXiract: 

“In every action the enemy have been beaten by 
var troops. The towns on the Rio Grande have risen 

gainst Santa Anna. Letiers of Marque have been 
cramted by Texas, and so soon as we can get them 
vfloat, we can carry the war into the enemy's coun- 


ry. 
| dene 


into Wetter odour to the eastward. We copy the fol- 
lowing from a late number of the Boston Evening 
Pranecript :— 
* We remember, that some few years since a 
tleman who possessed any skill in pugilism, or was 
newn to be the pupil of an instructor in the science, 
was noted down as a turbulent fellow, fit only for low | 
cavern rows, or drunken encounters. But times have 
hanged, or at least public sentiment has 
admitted, that a gentleman may ‘know how to use his 
Gate.’ and not be the less a gentleman, because, 
case of necessity, he to * plant 
(veer, or make a draft on the vielualliog office 
crop metaphor, or slang—tl it so please you to enallit 


gen 


It is now 





ondersiands how 








rood 
good 





nest courteous reader—boxzing or sparring in 
Cath and fellowsuip—where the parties 

Fiest shake hands before they box, 

Tren give each other hearty knocks, 

With all the love and friendstip of a brother, 
in glorious exercise, and ‘strengthens 
nire thao you have any idea of, however may 

* strike your impression.” ” 
pt 
‘The Painapetrwis ALe, on draught at [asp QvarreRs 
seunsversally praised. and pronounced by competent judges 
equal to avy other brewed im this county. 


The “ Art of Self-Defence” appears to be getting | 


} 
m 


the mu-cles | 


Most of our readers will recolle 
amusing hist of the Begum Sumrve, in Miss Ro- 
berts's “ Hindostan.” Her husband and 
herself had agreed not to survive each other; and 


fiat exciting tus fears of a mutiny among the troops, 


t the romantic and 
wy 
Sketches of 


she sent him word that she had destroyed herself 
"he frightened rather than disconsolate widower blew 
out his brains, when the princess, re-appeared, ha 
rar { the troops, and, as the story-books have i 
ved very happily the rest of her life.” Her In- 
lian Highness, however, doc 





# not like being put into 
as sent a Vahut to Caleutta, to bring an 
Miss Roberts. Se much fo 
imellect. To think of the Hindoos 
having avrived at the iuportant legal positiom—the 
greater the truth, the greater the libel 











ot 





ABBSAND BBS 
MODERN 
ACTING DRAMA, 
NEW SERIES 
Embellished with Splendid Engravings. 


The publisher bas been induced 


from the extensive pa 
tronage bestewed on his work, materially to change its 
typographical appearance and to improve and enlarge 


its pages—it is already known to be the most popular eda 
tion of Plays which } ever been at 
try, and the prospect its further ce 
satisfactory. In future the MODERN AC 
will be published in monthly numbers of 4 mon each—J2 
of which will constitute a volume, or ove ye s subsersy 
tie mbracing mall FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 
TY-S3iX PAGES. Every PLAY or FARCE is to be ax 
companied by a beautiful and appropriate Engrar 17g 
making in the course of the year nearly FiF TY- 
EMBELLISH MENTS—to which will be added as a Fron 
lusprece to the work, a full sized STEEL. ENGRAVING 
coutaming the likenesses of SLX DISTINGUISHED AO 
TORS AND ACTRESSES Every person who desires to 
preserve an invaluable collection of the best Dramatic 





mpied in thiscoun 
i ample and 


ING DRAMA 


















Authors should forward his name forthwith, asthe edition | 


will be limited to the number whichis absolutely subserbed 
for y The publisher pledges Aumself to make this work 
equal tn interest and superiority of execution to his prospec 
tus, or he will refund the price of subacription, free of all 
charges. 
The first number of the new series will appear about 
the first of March—this delay is occasioned by the time 
necessarily consumed in preparing the Eugsaving. The 
terms of The MODERN ACTING DRAMA is three dol 
lars per annum, payable in advance Subscribers to the 
GENTLEMAN'S VADE MECUM will be furnished with 
both works for five dollars 
Lh Any Person collec ting four subscribers to the GEN 
VLEMAN’S VADE MECUM. or the MODERN ACTING 
| DRAMA, and remitting the amount of one year's sub 
ig n (84) for each—shali be presented with the NO 
| VELIST’S MAGAZINE, in ‘wo volumes, a work of con 
siderable popularity nd which is now selling for @1—it 
contains the productions of eight different authors, well 
perry the public as Among (he most interesting writers 
of the day 


















ry arge and beautiful white shee 
PILLSD ON BOTH SIres wrrr HO MORTCS. MAND 
| COSTLY ENGRAVINGS, will be published every quarter 
as a supplement tothe SALMAGUNDI. it walt t 
| mished greekovey to al! new subscribers to the 
| man's Vane 


e fur 

WrLe 

Mecom, or the Mepeas Actine Drama, and 

} to all the oh 1 subscribers of these works who forward their 
subseriptr for the present year, in advance, without 

' further solicitation 

| 





NOTHER NEW FEATURE. 
















rwo | 


known to the great mass of the lovers of polite literature 
Cooke's splendid London edition of there works has been 
selected to copy from. It is adorned with numerous En 





may fancy yourself perfeet; for not only have you much 
to learn, and which you can do by studying attentively 
the books on equitation, which I have selected for 


gravings; all of whieh will be carefully copied by a first-| you, but there is not any thing perfect in nature, so 





rate artist of this city, and given in succession with the 






































and a re-publication of the most popular Eng 
American Sporting and Natiwral Songs—set to 





e GENTLEMAN'S VADE MECUM, cr Srortixe 
» Drama Tic Companion, is published every Saturday, on 
fine extra imperial quarto paper, of a superior quality 

















ach number forming eight pages of the largest class, at $3 
per annem. Orders from abroad, postage paid, will 
promptly attended to, and the paper carefully packer 








it from rubbing by mail. As the number of 
to principal cities, or such other places 
where a considerable subscription may be obtained, we re 
quest those who propose to patronise the work, to transmit 
by mail at once tothe publisher 
banks of the different States, taken at par 

1TH ew subseribers, by enclosing a five dollar note, can 
be supplied with the Gentleman's Fade Mecum from the 
commencement of the present volume, and also the Modern 
Actung Drama for one year—or instead of the latter, they 
may orderthe Salmagundi, and News of the Day—the three 
are entirely distinct works, their contents forming no part 
of each other 
iF A five dollar note will pay for two copies of the Fade 
Mecum for one year—or two copies of the Modern Acting 
Drama—r — copies 5 — Salmagundi, for the same 
period. Addres: {ARLES ALEXANDER 

Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Philadeipma 


HELPS AND HIN’ 





















FOR You NG GEN TL!I EMEN 
‘LE TTER v. 
ON RIDING AND DRIVING WITH MORE EASE AND IN- 


CREASED SAFETY. 


You are quite right, Augustus, when you observe 
that the stiff, and therefore less natural position, of 


























the old Manege system, although not quite exploded, 
| seems daily to be nt g ground; and [ will venture 
| even to go further, by adding, that accord 
| humble opinion, (and always in reference to 
| than military purposes.) if it continues to be seduced 
| still more, it may prove so much the better, and on 
the lo ing grounds If, in our journey tw a par- 
| ticular spot, we 1 find either a nearer path, or one 
vat is nore pleasant than the regular formed, and by 
the majority frequented road, do we hesitate to avail 
j ourselves of it?) No! for if we arrive just as soon 
| (and more comfortably) as others co, it does not mat- 
ter how wecame. Then why should we not quit 
} the old manege road, if, more easi y ‘oman and horse 
j}and more agreeably, we can abcomplish the main ob- 





ects of riding! As you have access to books that are 


replete with all that is practisec 


at the manege, (and 
much therefrom can be employed very usefully,) I pre- 
fer your making your own, that is, unbiased, ection 





and adoption, for it will compel you to consider every 
point deeply, and also to follow up your scrutiny, 
| practising them all; whilat, by my not conveying in 
my Letters what in reality are the 
[ shall escape the taunt from the 


of 


by 


direetions of others, 
to whom you may 











| show my correspondence, being a plagiarist, at 
least a copyist; as, indeed, is the case in most of these 
| wor ! not only on this subject, but on 
most of the s, | will only give you my own modes 
nd gleanings, which, founded on my own practice 





rvation, were adopted only afier careful*con- 
sideration; having found tiem to answer my purpose 
completely, my allachmentto you naturally makes me 
anxious to place you in a situation to benefit by my 
thoughis and modes, but which, nevertheless, nay, 
even probably, may have struck others also; but if it 
even should be so, it will become a confirmation of 

their worth, for what is rational and good otight to 
| impress itself on the minds of many, and it generally 
| does; this is called coincidence of thought, yet there 
| usually is considerable variatien in the manner of ap- 
plication, a difference which is accidental in inno- 
cent cases, but in those of plagiarism is the contri- 
vance of cunning. 

I avow to you my fears thata deaf ear will be 
turned towards, what may called “ strange no- 
tions,” perhaps uncouth and vulgar modes, but only 
by those who prefer the trammels of fashion to every 
Uuing else; confirmed in such decisions, as most likely 
they will be, by some of the inflexible riding masters, 
who, bigoted to the old school, of course view all, 
(what they willeall) “new-fangled fancies,” as abomi- 
nations ; and more especially, if emanating from pro- 
prietors of establishments, the very object of wh 








be 














they (the latrer) undervalue;—and naturally enough 

| just as a boy, who hearmg you read Tasso, might ex 

| claim «foolish stuff, fur I cannot make out one 
word.” 

Bet your own good sense will not allow yon, I 

trust, fo regard important advantages, nor ought you 

| to suffer the advocates of the laborious, (because in 

in t man and horse, as well as grace.) inferior 

mode, to tease or langh you ont of what you may find 


| to answer y them 





yur purpose 
not to fpersuade y etter than you 
do; and always remember that the real super ority in 
riding, consists 


Tell to convince, 
ou that they succeed | 


but 


Ist, In preserving your seat, I 


The repented solieitations of many substantial friends mappen what may, and 
| and the betief that the improved «tate of public taste will | in succeeding therem devoid of flurry of embarrass 
} fully justify the alteration, have induced the publisher of ent, nay, without any visible efloris, but such as ar 


the Gentleman's Vade Mecum to change 
| attractive features in 
| that periodical 


the present manner 
it # well known that he is 
meneing. oF timproved plan, a mouthly work 
Modern Act Drama, which it wa I 
| tain the Plays, de whieh appear in the Va 
companied by snitable embellishments— he 
| publication willin itself fully supply the ¢ 
matic literature, he proposes, in lien of a re 
| tts Parees. &e in the Varte 





same Plays 





Mecuin, to substi 


tute the Popular Novels of the oid English writers, such 
&e. le 


as Suaucert, Frew ina, Recnane GotosuiTe, 
ginning with the Life and Adventures of Joseph Andrews. 





avd his friend Parson Adams. No novels of the em — 





have had such general celebrity, aadc 





paterest, aod though they be found in every Gentiena ° 








publication of 





I 
at | pear to Imost instinctive. Balance riding will aid 
you inthis part, bat a good mder will not undervalue 
the autiliary of well applied knees and their clip 

2dly, in making the most of your horse 
yourself, with the least possible labour, much 
disiress “O etther; nok Jorgetting the judicious position, 
and application of legs as well as hands, by which 
you are fo secure @ perfect control of your horse's at- 
titude, &c. 

As you begin fo ride toletably well, alihough a 


and of 


lees 












Small notes of solvent | 





young beginner, | will jast caution you ogainst the 
injury to whieh you will be exposed the moment you 





also must improvemenis be endl 
For my part, | cheerfully bow my assent, 





that ere- 

















dit for superior talent than I can boast of is due to the 
vuthors of most of the works on riding: but is that any 
reason that you should disregard, or I withhold, sug- 
gestions of my own, Which, in reality, are original, 
and must be entitled to impartial cons deration? For | 
j surely it worthy of one’s ition, if I can 
show how as much can t me under perlect ease to 
man and horse, as now is doue with considerable la 
bour to both; and I humbly conceive that the increase 
of safety, in certain likely cases, and by simple and 
1 ected means, is of too mu h conse- 
quence reated with indifference Both these 
mportant advantages I secure to myseli in the follow- 
ng ways 
It is my firm opinion, that a very important, al- 





| though slighted secret in equitation is the knowledge 
| of a particular point on a herse’s back t varies in 
| each, and can only be discovered by, what cannot be 
a natural gifl,) | mean 
| the precise point which divides his forehand and his 
| hind quarters into two parts of equal weight, for it is 
lover this point that the rider should and who 
| should divide also equally his own weight, by a judi- 


lor 


| taught, a sort of “coup d'eil,” 


cious attitude, and a change of figure ; (that is, a cor- 
responding change, accommodating itse!f to the horse's 
change of attitude By adopting this rule, the man 


and horse will always act together, with reduced la 
bour aud without check; just as persons when walk- 
ing armin arm, and keeping the step properly, walk 
with less labour. It wi.l you that this 
point is a sort of central fulcrum, and that the rider's 
sitiing exactly upon it, enables the two halves of the 
| horse, like a well poised lever, to rise and fall easily, 
| bec ause there is no difference of labour between the 
two halves of the parts; just as a nicely equipoised 
plank “ see-saws” freely, even when heavily loaded at 
each end, but disturb that nice adjustment in the least 
by shifting the centre, and it will require help to raise 
one end, whilst the other will fly up with an unplea- 
sant jerk, and the movement will not only appear, 
but will really be, uncouth, and painful to all parties 
concerned, 

You must now admit that my rule must lessen fa 
tigue, both to horse and rider, and therefore be more 
delightful, because your horse will, by a cheerfulness 
and satisfaction, acknowledge the 
care. Only dismount and shift the saddle 
that point, and your steed will fret and 
more unwillingness 





easily strike 
| 


il 
move with 


ance is well 





ore } 
The acme of ele 


regulated proportion and ease; neubher can be said to 
exist where there is a painful inequality of exertion 
Like the (although fabulous) Centaur, a rider should 


to appearance at least, be a part of his horse; in the ef 


























forts of both these component parts there should seem 
as if there was but one and the same impulse —a ge- 
nerous and reciprocal attention to please,—to serve 
and to spare; and when that is accomplished, most 
iorses will display as much delight in being rode 
as the rider wi!! ! n riding sue horse ; 
but to accompl's m, an Intimacy, nay 
an affection, must be created between yourself ar 
the generous animal; but whic lthougheasy enough 
when fashionable prejudices are made secondary con 
| siderations, cannot be obtained by the intercourse 
which, by far too generally, prevails hetween fashion- 
able characters and their horses; these poor, willing 
and faithful animals, rarely experiencing any other 





notice, save that of being 
to exertions but too frequent! distressing to 
a willing frame, nsigned to the 
care of grooms, and who, although zealously and even 
feclingly discharging their duty, have not mind suf- 
ficient properly to cultivate the animal t which 
really is to be found in the temper of most horses. 
What has secured to the dog the reputation of being 
more affectionate, more intellig and more faithful 
than the horse? Because, even the exquisite will 
deign to hold a familiar and encours x 


ed on by whi; 
wotully 
thereupon to be o 





and spur, 








yins 





ent, 





intercourse, 


OLN IF 


i 





I have seen strangé horses do this; and 
still, I have heard well dressed 
wonld you bite?" and I regretied to 
nace, when they onght to have encoursged. Many 
other symptoms of joy, attachment, dc. are either 
overlooked, or, by mistake, checked as vice 


stranger 
Ah 


hem me- 


grooms call out, “ 


Ree 














It may be well-timed to ren nd you here of what I 
pointed out to you when we were nt at eques- 
trian displays of the theatrical kis ly, that al 
though extremely well taught and lient, ney, won- 
derfally sagacious and atrenti those rece were 

| there atill was a prevalence of a gloomy east of coun- 
tenance, which proclaimed that. although obedient 
slaves, they nevertheless © most wewillir 





sever 





they had been subdued by 
, with all their condi 


ty, and that the - 
and energy, had skilful- 


; 
mais 














say, if ever you should fall into that un! semanhike 
error, and should have to give up the point, may 
expect that, ever afier, your horve will try to have his 
own way, and upon all sorte of occasions. | have 
known many and great misfortunes to originate in so 
silly, yet eo comnion, a beginning; for it is difficult to 


impress a horse with a reepeet for, or rather a belief 


you 











kindness of your | 
ttle from | 


= 


ly been broken in, even at the price of being broken- 
hearted. Avoid the securing of traciability by such | 
means, since, as much, na re than can beew 

for from a pleasure horse, can be secured | u * 
tempered by firmness; fur, if 5 ver forget yourself 
#0 far as to, what is called, “quarrel wi our horse” 
I mean the weakness of endeavouring to make him 
do, violently and angrily on your part, what, by judi- 
cious handling and legging, you ean aud ought to en- 
force from him, although calmly, yet perseverin I 


| 
| 

> i fing him on his sul 
' 


nay, conversation with him: notso with the poor horse, 
except when being cleaned or fed, it stands unnoticed 
for many hours in dull solitude, at least as far as man 
is coneerned. With him the cheering influence and 
the enjoyments of the sun are embittered by a por- 
tion of severe, because generally inconsiderate, la- 
hour; even then, and although enduring willingly, 
hardly ever to experience the patiings of a condescend- 
ting hand asa cheap encouragement! whilst the 
only revels in such distinctions, 
em familiarly resting his head on 
of being repulsed, he 


jon the contrary, i 
but may invite 
his master’s 








t 





kr 
knee, 





nsl€ 











is fed with even dainties, and by his master’s own en- 
couraging hand; neverth: less, and aware as the horse 





must be that it is led forth to endure straining labour, 


stable, ever as willing 


| we see him cheerfully leave the 


| slavishly to serve his master, as to please him, in any 

way, which he taught to know agreeable to him. 
| Only familiarize wish and pet him, as much as you do 
| the dog, and his best endeavours at least to rival ca- 
| nine affection, intelligence. and fidelity, will soon be 


placed beyond all doubt 
speedily unless you 
} yet at foal; the 


but this cannot be effected 
mmence with your pupil whilst 

refure do not doubt success, if a horse, 
who all his life has been treated in the common way, 
should appear as doubtful of your intention as sur- 
prised at your fondlings; yet you must have observed 
that all our horses, although purchased when arrived 
ata mature eagerly expect my entering their 
stalls whenever they hear my voice in the stable, 
looking impatient, neighing to my call, or otherwise, 
and continuing restless till noticed by me; and that, if 








ac 








I am called away before | have gone my round, fo 
each in turn, those that T have been obliged to ne 
glect, display disappointment, and even grief, nay, 


that some, the stallion especially, will show little aim 
of resentinent for having been slighted, the next time 
I attempt to caress him 

You know all this is devoid of fancy, for feeling 
correctly that every thing is worthy of observation, 
you have yourself remarked these actions on their 
part, and have asked me why they did not show simi- 
lar deportment to the servants, who even fed them. 

When something of an artist, you may discover 
character in every thing; nay, that which by artiste is 
meant by character, is to be found in inanimate forms; 
for example, a hat or a stick even has a peculiarity of 
character, which, although differing from that of ani- 
mals and trees, should be “fett,” that is, observed by 
apainter. So should a good horseman have a quick 
and discerning eye for every thing that belongs to the 
horse, for not only will this teach him the difference 
between moke, but ot will lead him 
quickly to the discovery of defects that to others will 
be hidden. A an uneasiness or fa- 
voring, all these prove the result of something worth 
examining into, and ut the observation 
ought particularly 
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good amd bad 


restless attitude 


watchec 


re 





of a horse's counter 





e, above all 























| to be attended to, and is not sufficiently practised, al- 
| though it may save much money, in enabling bayer 
| to avoid bad bargains , your attention to 
| this can and wi wey { es or kicks, the in- 
tention of infl g either being always visible in @ 
change of features, and of even a strange horse. I 
maint nt a horse's countene has more expree 
] sion than even ihatofadog ! that i saying much) 
| 1 mes and the horse have became inti 
| cash ed with each other; then you will see 
| your horse's face s ! d the cye particularly : or 
| the latter will ex, ress caation, doubt, or fear; it will 
look with serui at as'renger; and at you too, if you 





are differently atiired, immed 
former; and, on the con 
anxious to be satisfied that i 
well bred horse ou 
lip, which, so far from indicat 
tion of a horse's de 

favorite mare 
neck, er mere! 


ately to avoid the 
to smell you, because 

you; thereupon, (if a 
p the skin of the upper 
1 bite, is @ confirma 
Just as you have seen my 
ling her U either pat her 
y cojole her te fine words; her eyes, 
ears, and features, git, and her grateful ae 
knowlec followed i a snatch at the bit, to 
| lengthen my rein hold, that she may hold her head up 
and wrinckk r upper lip into many fokis, so mugh 
80 @ to uncover all her upper teeth. 


try 





ry 





to wrinch 








do, when 
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| 
| 
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le 1 t 
gement, 


hi 





even 










remy 
TUM)! 
thy 


, in, your superiority after such an event. One of my 





young trends hud first quarrelled with and rewghed 
his horse, then \o “quail” to him; and, as ever after 
the horse made lum give way, having found out thas 
the power w i his side, L endeavoured to persuade 
























him to sell his er than to hazard some great mix 
fortune. The frequent serapes which he had beem 
seen in, had however got the horee so bad a name, 
| that not above bali his ¢ velue wes offered for him, 
which induced my friend, and additionally, because, 
on my riding out with hum on this very horse, he was 
as tractable as I could | n d, to offer me the 
advantage of taking him ven 20 low a valuation; 
not hking to take such an advantage of him, 1 recom- 
mended bh © the following siratagem first, in or 
der that, } ng the hone witha respect for his 
| superwe sire . he might heve a chance of recover- 
ng his former ascendancy ever him. For such enda 
I showed his ipother hore the follewmng trick: 
lafier enter he stall, Gt ought to be a roomy one, 
with plenty of liter) approach the horse on the neat 
side, cajole him a and then, by laying both your 
| hands fiem!y on his withers, begun gently to rock him 





in the etall, th 
mouon, 





, ranversely, of course; increase the 
both as to extent and speed, till you find that, 
hy puaaling the | .or making him gildy, you cam 
whereupon it ought to be done 
j aie kly, sherply, and with certainty, but always by 
draw the withers towards you, in order to throw 
the | heels from your legs, which even then, yem 
naviet carebully a out of the way of the falling horse’s 
back 


re 
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TO BB CONTINUED. 
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